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The January 1959 Revision of the Price Indexes 
By B. R. Stauber, R. F. Hale, and B. S. Peterson 


The following article describes the January 1959 revision of the price indexes relating 
to prices received and prices paid by farmers. These indexes are the basic measures 
of the general price relations affecting American farmers. They are also used in com- 
puting parity prices of farm products as required for the administration of various 
national programs. 


According to law, the reference period for these indexes for program purposes is the 
5-year period 1910-14, which means that the indexes must measure price change over 
the span of nearly a half century—a period that has been marked by some of the most 
rapid changes in technology, marketing organization, and production methods in all 
history. This places a heavy load upon the indewes. 


It has been the policy to make revisions in the indewes—to revise weights and to review 
commodity coverage—from time to time. The indexes were first published in the 1920's, 
revised in 1933-34, and again in 1950. The current revision, however, is the first for 
which specific information was available from a nationwide farm expenditure survey 
having for one of its two main purposes the updating of the weighting pattern for the 
Parity Index. Accordingly, not only does the current revision benefit from the best 
technical basis for weights that we have ever had; it also provides a Parity Index with 
a weighting pattern that is more nearly current than at any other time in nearly a 
quarter of a century. 


The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness and express their deep appreciation 
to O. V. Wells, Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing Service, and to Nathan 
Koffsky, Chief of the Farm Income Branch, and C. Kyle Randall, Head of the Statistical 
and Historical Services Section of AMS, for their advice and counsel at all stages of the 
work of revising these indexes. These, together with the senior author, served as an 
informal committee to review and approve all major steps in the work of the revision. 


The actual computations were conducted under the direction of B. R. Stauber, Chief, 
Agricultural Price Statistics Branch, AMS, with Byron Peterson in charge of the work 
for the Index of Prices Received, and Roger Hale for Prices Paid. The assistance of 
Rudolph Wagner, George Ferrell, W. A. Hill, Charles Hines, Christian Stokstad, 
Florence Moore, Ronald Johnson, and Floyd Rolf, and also of a devoted and competent 
secretarial and clerical staff, is gratefully acknowledged. 


Certain phases of this revision were the subject of hearings before the Subcommittee 
for Agriculture of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, February 
4, 1959 (86th Cong., Ist sess.). As a result, considerable detailed information is pre- 
sented in the published report of these hearings (7) .* 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 80. 











N JANUARY 1959 the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service revised the Index of Prices Re- 
ceived by Farmers and the Index of Prices Paid 
by Farmers Including Interest, Taxes, and Wage 
Rates. This revision consisted primarily of up- 
dating the weighting pattern of the indexes; it 
preserved the general structure and organization 
of the indexes as revised in January 1950 and de- 
scribed in this journal for April of that year. It 
is significant that the authors of the 1950 article 
(p. 49) quoted a technical subcommittee of the 
Bureau Committee on Index Numbers to the effect 
that “it is strongly recommended that investiga- 
tions be planned now to secure data which can be 
used as a basis for weights for the Index of Prices 
Paid for a suitable postwar period. The 1937-41 
period is almost a decade behind. It is essential 
that the weight base period does not lag too far 
behind the current calculation of the index.” 
The 1951 budget of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture requested funds for making the sur- 
veys necessary to obtain basic expenditure data 
for a contemporary period from which to deter- 
mine new weights for the Parity Index, but budg- 
etary exigencies were such that it was not until 
fiscal year 1956 that funds became available. 
The current revision, therefore, accomplishes an 
updating of weights in these indexes which has 
been long recognized as overdue, and for the first 
time in a quarter of a century, provides a current 
index of prices paid by farmers which is reason- 
ably up to date in its weighting pattern. 


Historical 


There is already available a reasonably adequate 
and fairly detailed historical review of the devel- 
opment of both the prices received and prices paid 
indexes (6, 16). It will therefore suffice to say 
here that the Index of Prices Received by Farmers 
had its genesis in a set of computations based on 
prices of 10 crops which were published in the 
March 1909 issue of the Crop Reporter, and in an 
index published in the succeeding monthly issues 
and in those of its successor, the Monthly Crop 
Report (2). Prices of livestock were brought in 
somewhat later, and in 1921 the Department pub- 
lished “Prices of Farm Products in the United 
States” (77). A new series of index numbers 
was published by the former Bureau of Agricul- 
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tural Economics in 1924, and this was revised in 
1934, in 1944, in January 1950, and in January 
1954 (13, 15, 6,8). Each revision has been made 
for the purpose of achieving more complete and 
adequate commodity coverage, more up-to-date 
or representative commodity weights, or improve- 
ment in handling various technical problems of 
price measurement. 

It was recognized very early that an analysis of 
the economic position of farmers could not be 
accomplished without information concerning the 
purchasing power of the products they had to sell. 
Consequently, in 1928 the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics published the first Index of Prices 
Paid by Farmers (10), using price data collected 
by the Bureau since 1910. Weights for each price 
series were determined from farm cost-of-living 
investigations and farm management surveys con- 
ducted by various agencies within the Department 
for representative areas in different parts of the 
country during the period 1920 to 1925. In a few 
instances, surveys for earlier periods were used, 
and where no data were available, estimates based 
on total production and sales statistics were em- 
ployed. With the passage of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 the index acquired legal 
status in that it was used thereafter for the com- 
putation of parity prices. The initial index was 
revised in 1933 (11, 12, 14), at which time weights 
based on information mainly for 1924-29 were 
used for combining the various commodities. In- 
terest and taxes were added in August 1935 in 
response to amendments (approved Aug. 24, 
1935) to the Agricultural Act of 1933 (16). 

A further revision was undertaken in’ 1936 but, 
though a preliminary report was published in 
May 1939, the revision was never adopted. The 
1950 revision was the most thoroughgoing in 
nearly 20 years, and drew upon the cumulative 
experience available from previous efforts. 

It also achieved the broadest commodity cover- 
age of any revision up to that time. Expansion 
in coverage had been made from time to time 
as new data became available. Thus for 1910, 
only 142 price series were available but the num- 
ber had been expanded to 181 as of 1927. The 
greatest single addition was as of 1935, for which 
it was possible to expand the coverage to 335 
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items (6). (This includes about 35 items that 
were included in more than one subgroup.) Since 
that time, some further additions and substitu- 
tions have been made on the basis of information 
available from a variety of sources concerning 
farmers’ buying practices. 

No general attack on the problem of securing 
improved representativeness was possible, how- 
ever, until the 1955 Farm Expenditure Survey and 
the 1955 Food Consumption Survey became avail- 
able. At that time, looking forward to the pro- 
jected index revision, steps were initiated to 
modify the price collection program of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service to coincide with the 
findings of the survey, and to expand coverage 
to the extent that resources were available. 


General Structure of Indexes Retained 


The 1959 revised indexes are of the same gen- 
eral form as those of the 1950 revision. The 
weighting pattern continues to represent the 
average of all farms. The same major and minor 
commodity groups and subgroups indexes are re- 
tained. The commodity content of the various 
groups has been reviewed, however, and where 
appropriate, revised in line with currently avail- 
able price series and expenditure or sale pat- 
terns as the case may be. The revision necessarily 
added a new link to the pattern established by 
the 1950 revision. Thus, the 1950 revision uses 
weights for the period 1924-29 from 1910 to 1935, 
with allowance for motor vehicles and supplies in- 
troduced in 1924, and weights representing the 
period 1937-41 from 1935 forward. The 1959 
revision continues this principle, using weights 
for the period 1955 (1953-57 for the prices re- 
ceived index) from September 1952 forward, and 
linked to the previous indexes in September 1952. 


The Index of Prices Paid for Commodities and 
Services Including Interest, Taxes, and Farm 
Wage Rates—the Parity Index 


Basis for Weights for 1959 Revision 


The primary basis for the weighting pattern 
of the 1959 revision of this index was provided by 
the Farm Expenditure Survey, conducted in the 
spring of 1956 jointly by AMS and the Bureau 
of the Census, with the cooperation of the Agri- 











cultural Research Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (18, 19). 

These data were supplemented by a survey of 
food consumption made in early 1955 by ARS 
and AMS (9). In addition, various sources of 
official information of the Department were used. 
Particularly important were data from the ARS 
for interest on farm real estate indebtedness, taxes 
on farm real estate, annual estimates of fertilizer 
consumption; and information on livestock from 
the official estimates of the Department. 

The dimensions of the Farm Expenditure Sur- 
vey and of the Food Consumption Survey have 
been set forth in some detail in other publications 
(18,19,9). Briefly, the sample for the survey was 
a stratified probability sample designed to give 
unbiased estimates of farmers’ expenditures for 
both living and production. The number of usa- 
ble questionnaires was 6,715 for production expen- 
ditures and 3,845 for family living expenditures. 
Schedules for both questionnaires were obtained 
by special enumerators in 306 primary sampling 
units (counties or pseudocounties) throughout 
the United States (fig. 1) and the results expanded 
to U.S. totals on a basis representing all farms. 
The Food Expenditure Survey was a detailed 
enumerative nationwide survey of food consump- 
tion among city, rural, and rural nonfarm fami- 
lies. Like the Farm Expenditure Survey, it was 
conducted on a probability sample design. The 
rural farm segment of the food survey was based 
on reports from 2,006 cooperating families, and 
this segment was used for the index revision. 

Collectively, these sources undoubtedly repre- 
sent the most satisfactory set of basic source data 
ever available for use in developing weights for 
the Parity Index. 

The new group weights, based on data for 1955, 
are presented in table 1, together with those of 
previous periods for comparison. The actual ex- 
penditures for each major group and subgroup 
have, of course, increased sharply from 1937-41 
to 1955, but the increases have not been uniform 
from group to group so that the distribution of 
expenditures as between major index groups has 
changed. In 1955, a larger proportion of total 
expenditures was used for items used in produc- 
tion, with a corresponding smaller proportion 
spent for items used for family living, and for in- 
terest, taxes, and wages for hired farm labor. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





1955 FARM EXPENDITURE SURVEY 
Counties in Which Sample Farms Were Enumerated, US.,/956* 





*Shadings in Minnesota indicate additional counties sampled for production expenditures at State expense. 
Other shadings indicate the regional stratification used in the sample design. 
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FIGuRE 1 


The above shift in expenditure distribution ap- 
pears to be quite consistent with the reduction in 
the number of farms, the increasing tendency to- 
ward production on larger farms, and the increas- 
ing commercialization of agriculture generally. 


Development of Group Weights 

From the results of the above mentioned sur- 
vey, including numerous detailed tabulations in 
work sheet form from the Expenditure Survey, 
expenditures for almost 2,500 items for which 
farmers reported expenditures were assigned to 
the several index categories. 

Family living groups.—For family living ex- 
penditures, the commodity groups are food and 
tobacco, clothing, autos and auto supplies, house- 
hold operation, household furnishings, and build- 
ing materials for house. For certain types of 
expenditures, price series are not now available 
and never have been. Because of this lack, it con- 
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tinues to be impossible to include such items in 
the index computations, and thus to measure their 
effect directly. Thus, of family living expendi- 
tures, price series are not now and never have been 
available to measure price trends for the various 
elements entering into the cost of medical care 
to farm families amounting to $1,044 million or 
7.4 percent of all expenditures for living pur- 
poses ; recreation, $328 million or 2.1 percent; cash 
gifts and contributions, $523 million or 2.1 per- 
cent; and personal insurance, $409 million or 2.6 
percent of expenditures for living purposes. 

These groups have never been represented in 
the index and it is impossible with resources now 
available to undertake the collection of the price 
data necessary to incorporate them in the index. 
But their importance has been spread over the 
available six index subgroups so that their effect 
is reflected in the distribution of weights between 
the major component indexes. 


























TABLE 1.—Group weights: Index of prices paid by 






































farmers, including interest, taxes, and wage 
rates 
Weight base period 
Item ne 
1924- 1937— | 19553 
| 291 412 | 
ai wie | 
| | 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
MN cn chsewacane ws ee ee 44.0} 39.50 
Food (including tobacco‘)_| 14.8 16.7} 13.40 
eS ne | 12.5 8. 6 | 6. 34 
Autos and auto supplies_ - 4.5 6. 9 | 5. 63 
Household operations___- - - 3.9 5. 9 | 5. 77 
Household furnishings - - - - 2. 4 4.0 | 3. 99 
Building materials, house- 3. 1 1.9 | 4. 37 
ee | 36.4 41.2| 50.90 
Seca 
Se ee 10. 1 10. 2 12. 80 
Cee ; 4,4 5. 3 | 4, 60 
Motor supplies__._____-_- 3. 9 | 5. 2 | 8. 39 
Motor vehicles__.._.__--- 334 5. 2 4. 38 
Farm machinery - ---- Pa 3. 4 | 4.5 5. 21 
Building and fencing 
i, : i 27 5. 20 
Fertilizer and lime_ -- -__-- os a1 4.11 
Equipment and supplies--| 3. 3 | 3.3 | 3. 66 
ea 1.0 | i 2. 55 
Total commodities__....._--_| 77.6 | 85.2 90. 40 
anne ee 5. 7 3. 8 2. 04 
ae 6.5 3. 0 . 96 
Cash wage rates_._____-- | We? 8. 0 6. 60 
Commodities, interest, taxes, | 
and cash wage rates-_---- | 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 








11910 to March 1935. 

2 March 1935 to September 1952, inclusive. 
3 September 1952 forward. 

4 June 1935 forward. 


Some reduction in the list of unallocated ex- 
penditures was accomplished by the introduction 
of a series of tuition fees for land-grant colleges 
into the household operation index. This series 
together with the series measuring average news- 
paper subscription rates used to represent changes 
in the per unit cost of nontechnical reading mat- 
ter, is considered as part of the general cost of 
household operation, which includes such general 
items as fuel, laundry supplies, and electricity, 
telephone, and other services of benefit to individ- 
uals within the family group, as well as to the 
group as a whole. 

Production groups.—For production, the com- 
modity groups are feed, feeder and stocker live- 
stock, motor supplies, motor vehicles, farm ma- 
chinery, building and fencing materials, fertilizer 
and lime, farm supplies, and seed. As in the case 





of living commodities, there are certain produc- 
tion items for which it has not been possible with 
available resources to initiate the collection of 
price data. These categories include machine hire 
and custom work in the amount of $567 million 
or 2.8 percent of all production expenditures. 
They include $509 million of marketing expenses 
for crop and livestock or 2.5 percent, cash rent 
and irrigation to the amount of $514 million or 
2.6 percent, and insurance of $155 million. These, 
together with various miscellaneous items, amount 
in all to about 15 percent of total production 
expenditures. 

Price series for these are not now available, 
and never have been, for with available resources 
it has not been possible to include such items in 
the AMS price collection program. Since their 
effect could not be imputed uniquely to any spe- 
cific price series or index group it was imputed 
to the production group as a whole and allocated 
on a pro rata basis in determining the percentage 
weights. 

Existing group indexes, for the most part, 
measure price changes for fairly homogeneous 
categories of items. In some cases, however, some 
question could arise as to which group an item 
should be assigned, as for example whether a par- 
ticular item should be considered as farm machin- 
ery or as an item in the farm supply group. 

In general, all mobile equipment for field and 
transport (excluding tractors, trucks, and autos) 
were classified as farm machinery. Likewise, sta- 
tionary engines, motors, hammer mills, elevators, 
and bulk milk coolers, all with moving parts, were 
assigned to the machinery index. Small tools, 
including both hand and shop tools were placed 
in the farm supply category, along with spray 
materials, crop containers, and other general farm 
supplies. In some cases, however, where prices 
paid data were not available for items like water 
heaters, sinks, and other milkhouse equipment, 
weights were assigned to prices of milk coolers 
or other farm machinery items in the farm supply 
index, and the series with the appropriate weight 
carried in the farm supply index until a specific 
price series can be established. 

General imputation problems.—This classifica- 
tion of expenditures into index categories pro- 
vided the basis for the percentage weights used 
for combining the various groups and subgroup 
indexes into the total index. 
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As indicated in a later section, the use of per- 
centage weights for combining the subgroups of 
living into the combined Living Index; for com- 
bining the subgroups of production into the com- 
bined Production Index, and for combining these 
with the indexes for Interest on Farm Mortgage 
Indebtedness, Taxes on Farm Real Estate, and 
Farm Wages into the total Parity Index is equi- 
valent, under the conditions and procedures used 
herein, to a direct computation from the several 
aggregates—prices multiplied by quantities—as 
expressed in the conventional form of index num- 
ber representation. 

Table 2 presents a summary of this phase of 
the analysis. The first column shows total expend- 
itures imputed to individual commodities in each 
index category. The next column indicates the 
expenditures for items imputed specifically to 
each group, but not to any individual item. The 
third column is the sum of columns 1 and 2. The 
fourth column shows the preceeding column in- 
flated to take account of the distribution of the 
various expenditures which properly belong in 
the living and production groups (such items as 
medical, dental, and hospital expense, personal 
insurance, custom work, and marketing expenses, 
as already indicated) but which do not fit an exist- 
ing index category and for which no price series 
are available. These have to be considered in the 
overall weight, vis-a-vis other components, even 
though no specific price series are available for 
their measurement. 

A special adjustment is required in the case 
of food and tobacco expenditures. The Food 
Consumption Survey provided the detail on farm 
food purchases, by individual items, for one week 
in the spring of 1955. This, plus expenditures 
for tobacco, was the basis for the entries in the 
first three columns of the table. For food items, 
they represent 52 times the value of a week’s con- 
sumption of purchased food. This is based on 
food purchases in the spring of the year, a season 
when some home-produced food is available for 
use. 

The data for food and tobacco in column 4, on 
the other hand, are based on the Farm Expendi- 
ture Survey data for the entire year. Prior to 
the general imputation of their proportionate 
share of noncovered family living items, they were 
$49 higher than indicated by the Food Consump- 
tion Survey. Being based on the enumeration of 
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four seasonal subtotals, the higher expenditure for 
the year indicated by the Farm Expenditure Sur- 
vey was accepted, in view of seasonal differences 
in amounts purchased, sampling, and other dis- 
crepancies between the two surveys. 

With respect to the Feeder and Replacement 
Livestock allocation, since the estimates of receipts 
from sale of livestock used in computing income 
from livestock sales—and the weights for the live- 
stock component of the Prices Received Index— 
do not include as sales the income received from 
sales to other farmers in the same State, it was 
concluded that the Livestock Group in the Prices 
Paid Index should be on the same basis. Accord- 
ingly, the expenditure data exclude intrastate pur- 
chases and are on a basis comparable to the income 
data and AMS official estimates. These estimates, 
rather than the survey data, were used for deter- 
mining the group weight for livestock. 

Similarly, since information for the expendi- 
ture survey was collected for the most part from 
farm operators (some of whom operated rented 
land), rather than from landlords, it was decided 
to use the existing ARS series to represent ex- 
penditures for interest on mortgages secured by 
farm real estate and for taxes payable on farm 
real estate. This insured the inclusion of pay- 
ments by both operators and landlords, and con- 
formed to the legislative language in determining 
what shall be included in the index. 

The new expenditure pattern is of course on a 
much higher level than heretofore. In 1955, 
farmers were spending more for every major ex- 
penditure category. But the increases were far 
from uniform—the distribution of expenditures 
has shifted considerably. The major shift, as in- 
dicated by table 1, was toward a larger proportion 
of expenditures in the Production categories col- 
lectively, and smaller proportions for Living, 
Taxes on Farm Real Estate, Interest on Farm 
Mortgage Indebtedness, and for Cash Wages. As 
indicated by the table, some readjustments also oc- 
curred within groups. Thus, although the propor- 
tion of expenditures for living purposes collec- 
tively declined, the proportions for building ma- 
terials for the farm home increased. Similarly, 
there was variation in the Production group, most 
categories of which were up, though proportionate 
expenditures for motor vehicles and livestock were 
down. 
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TABLE 2.—Farm expenditures: Dollars per farm, United States, 19565 


















































Imputed to | Imputed to | Total im- Total expenditure 
Expenditure group individual individual puted to 
items groups groups 
Actual Relative 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Percent 

ae Nar ais Se 2, 201. 48 419.50 | 2 2, 620. 98 3 3, 283 39. 50 
Ee a 764. 40 87. 36 4 851. 76 51,113 13. 40 
De i wok ous wae 355. 39 72. 02 427. 41 527 6. 34 
Household furnishings---..........-..-.-- 254. 88 14. 70 269. 58 332 3. 99 
Household operations.._.........--------.- 297. 36 90. 12 387. 48 480 5. 77 
Building material, house_--..-.-.--.----_- 177. 91 98. 05 6 275. 96 7 363 4. 37 
Aute and auto supplies... ...............- 351. 54 57. 25 8 408. 79 468 5. 63 
aes Ocoee 3, 072. 64 546.12 | 3, 618 76 ° 4, 237 50. 90 
acres i ee Se eh ell See oe 801. 73 106. 90 10 908. 63 1, 064 12. 80 
RI oot rss ee eee 2 sf re 11 327. 00 383 4. 60 
RNIN Ss ccc wwememind eal 487. 59 109. 57 8 597. 16 699 8. 39 
I UI go a  } 2 eae 8 311. 75 365 4. 38 
ea eee 261. 31 109. 33 370. 64 434 5. 21 
Building and fencing materials__-_--_---_--_- 220. 70 148. 82 369. 52 433 5. 20 
reer Ge INR. oo ck sew ccuc ae 291. 52 342 4.11 
Palm sungnes. ....s<..-.... eee anaes 228. 84 32. 22 261. 06 305 3. 66 

_ Ieee DSS RES ee eR ere 142. 20 39. 28 181. 48 212 2. 55 
Total living and production__----------- eee ~ §, 274. 12 965.62 | 6, 239. 74 7, 520 90. 40 
EE ES RE Se ee: ERAN TREC e ene Ne, meth a Nes 12 80 . 96 
Se ey eee eS ee Son SARS TREO: See ee 12.171 2. 04 
ee a, Hane: Leen ene q7,9en 93. 40 
a ES AAA AEE EAGER ES: LESNAR ae NNN Ea eam 54 6. 60 
NC TOS Le APE Meee tae Sle eN re er me er 8, 319 100. 00 


























1 Basis Farm Expenditure Survey for 1955, the House- 
hold Food Consumption Survey, and related estimates of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service and the Agricultural 
Research Service. Relative expenditures (percent) for 
Living; Production; Living and Production combined; 
and Living, Production, Interest, and Taxes all rounded 
to 3 significant digits. 

2 Excludes expenditures of $594 per farm family for 
medical expenses; haircuts, beauty shop and other per- 
sonal services; movie and other admissions; other recrea- 
tional expenses; personal insurance; gifts and contribu- 
tions; and other miscellaneous expenses which were dis- 
tributed proportionately to each living expenditure group; 
also $35 equalization adjustment basis supplementary 
survey indications, namely a $49 deficiency in the House- 
hold Food Consumption Survey, a $17 expenditure for 
lodging away from home, and a $31 increase in the family 
living portion of auto expense based on combined returns 
from both the living and production component of the 
Farm Expenditure Survey. 

3101.015 percent of $3,250 (2621+594+ 49+-17—31) 
placing expenditures per family on a per farm basis. 


Determination of Commodity Quantity Weights 
Within each index group, the quantity weights 
were derived from the expenditures reported by 
the surveys and other basic sources (or estimated 
from source data where expenditures were not ex- 
plicitly given) for each index item, together with 
direct imputations for similar items “purchased, 


but for which price series are not available. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


4 Allocations based on independent and detailed data 
from Household Food Consumption Survey for 1 week in 
the spring of 1955. 

5 Based on Farm Expenditure Survey; includes expendi- 
tures for food away from home. 

6 Excludes expense of vacation housing, lodging at school, 
etc., interest and taxes on owner-occupied dwellings. 

7 Excludes taxes ($39) and mortgage interest ($20) on 
owner-occupied dwellings. 

8 Estimate based on “ae from farm production 
and family living survey: 

® 117.084 percent of $3, 618.76 to include allowance for 
expenditures for machine hire and custom work, veterinary 
services, insurance, marketing costs other than feed fed at 
markets, etc.; subgroup totals are increased proportionally. 

10 Tncludes cost of feed fed at markets. 

11 Based on purchases of feeder and stocker livestock 
and poultry excluding interfarm sales within States, as 
estimated by Agricultural Economics Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

2 Based on estimates of the Agricultural Research 
Service. 


The surveys reported expenditures for many 
more items purchased by farmers than it has been 
possible for the AMS to include in the current 
price collection program. It was therefore neces- 
sary to match the expenditure items as reported 
by the surveys to the available price series, to as- 
sign expenditure weights from the surveys to the 
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available price series, and to impute to the extent 
possible to commodities for which price series 
were available, the expenditure for items that 
were similar in character but for which price series 
were not available. For example, a price series 
is available for prices paid by farmers for white 
granulated sugar, but not for powdered or brown 
sugar. Since these items all have a similar origin, 
the expenditures for powdered and brown sugar 
were added to that for white granulated sugar to 
reflect purchases of all sugar. 

Similarly, a price series is available for white 
bread, but not for whole wheat and other bread 
or for rolls, biscuits, cakes, pies, and kindred 
wheat products. As these are all derived from 
flour and other generally similar ingredients, the 
expenditures for all are imputed to the price series 
for white bread. 

A considerable number of the items reported in 
the surveys were either represented directly by 
price series or imputed to items sufficiently alike 
to provide reasonably accurate indications of price 
trends. In most index groups, however, a re- 
siduum of items could not be imputed to any avail- 
able price series, although they definitely could 
be assigned to the specific index group. 

Moreover, there were in most index groups many 
items for which the expenditure was trivial. On 
the basis of comparisons made during the 1950 
revision (6) the general rule was adopted to in- 
clude an available price series if the item 
amounted to as much as one-half of 1 percent of 
the expenditure for the group, but to drop the 
series and discontinue price collection if the item 
accounted for less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the group total. Thus, the resources available 
for collecting current price data are directed to 
pricing commodities that are important in farmer 
expenditures. 

Table 3 presents the working table for the food 
and tobacco group and illustrates the general pat- 
tern of imputation followed. Specifically, the 
qualifying items in the food group for which price 
series are available for 1955 are listed on the left 
side of the table, and the expenditures for those 
and similar food items on the other. Items are 
arranged so as to coincide as nearly as possible 
with the items for which prices were available. 

Items that match precisely are shown in oppo- 
site columns in the same line of the table. Items 
which match approximately and whose weight 
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was imputed to the series for which prices are 
available are shown immediately following. This 
listing includes rice and lemons, items dropped 
because the amount spent for them was no longer 
as much as one-half percent of the total. Where 
no price series is available, and where no available 
series is sufficiently similar to justify “imputa- 
tion,” the weight is shown as “unallocated.” The 
totals from this table are also those shown in col- 
umns one to three inclusive of table 1 under Food 
and Tobacco. Other groups are handled in a gen- 
erally similar manner. 

It will be noted that the data from the survey 
are in terms of expenditures for the items in 
question. These were used in arriving at a total 
expenditure, including imputations for the respec- 
tive items. The actual quantity weight (table 4) 
was then derived by dividing the expenditure 
items by the average price for the commodity 
priced in the year 1955. This then became the 
basic quantity weight by which the prices year 
by year were multiplied to compute the commod- 
ity aggregates.” 

The pattern just described was followed gener- 
ally, although some modifications were made as 
special circumstances required. 

Some modification of this specific approach 
was required in determining weights for building 
materials for house and for service buildings. 
In this case the expenditure survey did not report 
in detail the quantities of individual items of 
lumber, cement, and other building materials 
bought by farmers. It was impracticable for 
farmers to report this type of item in detail, 
especially on contracted construction. But the 
survey did indicate the farms on which new 
dwellings had been erected by the farrn operator 
during the year in question. A photograph of 
each of these dwellings was taken, together with 
fairly detailed information concerning the general 
outline and dimensions of the structure, the 
materials used in its construction, and similar 
information. 


* Basic quantity weights are changed when pricing spec- 
ifications are revised; when one commodity price series 
is substituted for another, or when a portion of the weight 
is assigned to a new item as new price series become 
available. These shifts are not confined to the base period 
or the period covered by the revision. For example, 16 
percent of the weight for ground or bean coffee was as- 
signed to a new price series for instant coffee in March 
1958. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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index items including Imputations 
imputations 
Commodity coverage 
Weekly ! 
Per week | Annual Item expendi- 
tures 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Greene totel...=..<...- ip hi le can ee 16. 38 I IN Bosc nie sccaciiah giedmsaasig recias eho prieaenirebins Sober aie ae abruagiee ainde 
OGG MOOR oi oo wee wkenced 14. 70 I iii dhiceices Siti aang aaareatanine ana nmee tedden abiniaieioatats 
Oe ee ee a Wee 13. 70 SR ee a ee SR eee ere 
2 EEE er ee kee ee 1. 00 as scien a bubs oh ane as i ace nbs Gb nie a arp ee Nctai 
Ee 1. 68 I diss ede cis anche sere oc omni hae Wine ans ele a a Nee 
ER ee nee Oe eters eer eee ee eee Ber 92 EE eee nae ae a Ee. Ree 
Sugar, white granulated ---...---.--- 52 OE OE TT a icicikeds ca cecwsscecoees 0. 52 
, | EEE Re Se eee . 49 
PTA: . 45 
PER... waoucscceuneoues . 04 
OS RS eee . 03 
Ne CN oe bm scene | . 21 WO et RN x as erent coucccwinewes . 09 
ES ae ae ee . 06 
eee . 03 
Se ee es . 02 
a ae . 01 
I . 04 
| SEE EEN ee anne ee meer eee . 05 
Candy, nonchocolate._.........-.-.- 19 2 Be eee see eaeee .19 
Ee eee ee . 06 
| eS eee 13 
Cereal and bakery products.._.-.-------- 3. 02 157. 04 

Je eS ee ee eo ws 1.19 OOS See eee cnironecaceeneere 79 

| See eee 7 
Who Weemh...o«s6..65.<2- +... . 06 
a a a . 03 
| ST ES Sa Re a RS Ey ne Pee . 05 
en eee . 03 
Brown and serve. _--.---.-......-.- . 02 
| ERE See See ee .01 
MEY SEES sea oe crereee . 10 
| ee ae . 02 
eran 22 
GIA oot cnowareninneunce .14 FOF Cp ov acadenceccecccuscscucesa .14 
0 SEO Ae eens . 03 
ere eee | 
Ee MNS 0 Siro ssuwadvaccoseusexcce . 90 cs St. eee ee . 65 
__ _ SSS are eee. . 64 
0 See . 01 
I si cciccnceinwmannenne 15 
Sea eee . U2 
EE Ae ee ee . 10 
eee . 02 
RESET ener ere . 01 
Prepared (Jello) puddings__----------- - 10 
DN IGE. og cc cosccccececesiecd .18 e 88 eee . 07 
ead . 02 
| RS eee . 05 
EES eee eranree a 
| «| eee . 04 
ee rene re . 07 
Ce ree Aesrigeoadis i 15 B 3 Recreate ew nen is 
SSE ee ee . 02 
OS ER a eee ee eee ren ae 09 4. 68 | Hot cereals_-_---- ss ee he als eR . 09 
re aren . 06 
I ac ceseewmemion . 03 
Pintaroni..........2..-<< ee ee ee ee 15 TD fas oc iccewccaswennwnse . 08 
WN 6 eee os oe wae eemnyere . 07 
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Commodity coverage 





Expenditures for 











Cornflakes_-_-_------ 


DR sins See ewcecwowenon 
a 


Hamburger 


Bacon, sliced-_-_- 


MeN Wa So Lac cueckumesescaas 


Pork chops - - 


Pork sausage----- 


Prankturtvere.....<........- ae 
PR iciccwecwwadsuwaeoseoas 


Canned salmon__-_-_----_- 


Unanocated.........-<..<... 
Dairy products and eggs_____.------ 


Se EES eee eee eS aera eae 


Cheese, American. .........-<..-...-] 


Evaporated milk... ........-<..-.... 


Whole milk_______- 


Eggs-_--- 
See footnote at end of table. 
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index items including Imputations 
imputations 
| 
Per week | Annual Item | peters: 
tures 
| Dollars Dollars | Dollars 
| . 22 11. 44 | Ready-to-eat 
nn i ae 22 
Cormmmanes.......~~-<-ce<0cse~x 7 09 
When SAMOS... we ccnncunoee . 08 
RN ese une Ca gue samet . 02 
I rg oe eae . 03 
3. 34 173. 68 
79 BS kick dtieeniesanenscwescaeow . 30 
| SE SS Se eee eee ~ Se 
| NI asics aren? Senos kas wen 13 
| EE SER EN AEE Coen aa ne a 
eae Car ey ee . 04 
ha ane Shahan ine 18 
Rae en eee are . O7 
Ne ee eae 04 
eS oS ae es eee . 01 
| SS ee eee ee eee 05 
SONer SRCUIES.. oon caw anc 10 
oe OO Set Teme. 5 nse ct ceccaoe : 28 
Se a RS Seen ars eer 09 
. 48 34.06 | Seioned Pacon....................... 37 
PN oo og eis es . 07 
Other smoked pork. .-....-.-.-.----- . 04 
31 bG. 32 Fee ee. Ln ccc ecewencke 27 
OO See eee 02 
POU coo oc ae mchwaeecscuee a . 02 
19 Oe 1 ee I emcee ecdae sun 16 
A eee oe er 03 
18 | Dee SUNN oo ec we Senna 12 
PCHer tI OUR... oo ein eeacmcnces 06 
« 25 eg Oe eee ae ae ihe fe rae 
.41 21. 32 | Other luncheon meat_____--___-____- .41 
RN cae eri a ee | . 02 
Se See eee | 39 
. 36 15. 72 | Canned Gen. <3. nn cccscc nec cece. ee 16 
7 SE Seen ae 10 
ER een ee . 05 
| eS SES ee ee . Ol 
CS ee ee ceene | 
Sa eee . 05 
31 DT SHEE oe sa ee we ee 31 
2. 28 118. 56 
. 38 OR RR ee eee eee ee n SeiBeis 
. 39 20. 28 | American cheese. ____...-.--_____-_- 30 
eS ee ee coe we a2 
ponprocessed.........<..-.....- Pe 
NN oo a . 01 
CGH BUOONO. ca coscccew cen Re. aoe . 02 
Cottsee qnecs-.........<..<....-<<- . 03 
es . Ol 
a ee . 02 
70 oo. 40 | Hvanorated milk. ..................- | Ap | 
Ce PIE Ss oc cn oe wn oe .01 
Ce, Se ee | . 04 
EE Ree as Sas . 03 
EE er eee eee . 01 
NT a hd . 54 
. 60 Bas ef re I 5 oe ee cca caw en . §1 
SS See eee . 03 
(ERE EEE AT eS ae . 03 
Skim, chocolate, ete.................. 03 
. 21 SB a eee ene Meee Spee éé 
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index items including Imputations 
imputations 
Commodity coverage eT ae aN oo 
akly 2 
| Per week Annual Item pone 
tures 
Dollars Dellars Dollars 
Vegetabies............ 1..23e 81. 64 
Potatoes, Irish - - . 45 BE: DF Sr I ii oo odd csecnceccan oad 
Sweetpotatoes___---- APES BEES ee .O1 
Canned potatoes... ...............-- . O01 
Ie os he cacdnnnceeeeen . 06 
Navy beans----- . 16 3 3 3 ee eee me 
Re os ou ag ie eine . 03 
Sanne . 08 
i SEE LE AE . Ol 
i SS ER eee Sore . 04 
Cabbage, fresh----- . 20 2 oO. 0 UU! eee . 07 
ERE ee ee .O1 
EIR . 03 
ee ane eaee . 04 
ES ee eat . 03 
SR eee ae . O01 
Se .O1 
LO eae ne . 02 
ther yenstenies.........<.....-.<6<s6<ue . 02 
SE eR Te. 26 | UB ORT Re okie acetates ice cas ae 
Dark green leafy vegetables___-------- . 01 
SRR rece ciccckk ocackacdacubacwne .05 
0 Se Lae . 01 
ee . 06 
Other vegetables... .................. . 02 
Tomatoes, fresh. ... ......-.....<.- , ee ene okt 
NS ae 22 ee ee eae en . 02 
Tomato, soup, ete... ............... . 04 
oe | een . 08 
oo ee eee . 08 
Canned corn-.-.- 19 9.88 | Canned corn..._....-..-..- eee te . 08 
Canned asparagus................-.-. .01 
Canned times eens... ............. ... . 01 
Canned snap beans. - ----- Se . 05 
Canned tomatocs................<... . 04 
ONE BONE oo nese cececencene J . 20 10: 40 | (pe OR coco cs ween . 08 
II So ot . 01 
Other canned vegetables i eer . 05 
Baby food, vegetable__--_----------- .O1 
ee eee . 02 
| eee ee ee . 01 
| eee .O1 
Other frozen vegetables___---------- - OL 
a iecaenes . 86 44, 72 

PN oa awe tneunnw aces 12 ce 6 ee nc es ce ccceceees SS 
Unallocated. ...........-<.. 46 Ret ie eeicicenceecknnee dee cce . 05 
Fresh strawberries...............- i . 07 
Other fresh beeries..............-.s.. . 01 
Oe SS eer . Ol 
SS rn ort . 03 
Oe! Eee eo ania apere . 02 
en . 02 
Canmmen Smrrenen.....«~.2..--5-s<s6<ce .O1 
| CT Nis chick we wccmwcesne . OL 
| Canned cherries-_----- ia ie ee ee ee . 02 
Canned peaches- -- ------. ere ae . 05 
| | ee eee ee . 02 
Pe Ns ccmnicac nnn comiweuee . 03 
CE GRIN GRINS. os eee cn . 01 
| See enn . 02 
Deciduous fruit juices.__.......------ . 04 
ee EA seem ee . 04 


See footnote at end of table. 
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index items including Imputations 
imputations 
Commodity coverage 
. sal ' Weekly ! 
Per week | Annual Item expendi- 
tures 
Fruit—Continued Dollars Dollars Dollars 
nti SS Os aia aan . 24 te a eaanccie memes . 24 
WNOONNO 5. cecccccucesccse . 07 cog eS ae ence eee .O1 
NS eee . 06 
SN rs Sk a . 02 
SE EL ee ae . 02 
ae . 02 
a, ES a ee ee ee ae ee eee . 50 el ioe oe ecw ene .18 
CO SS ee Ae sen O07 
OS SS Ren eee . 06 
Canned pineapple... ....-...-....--.- . 05 
ee eee ae . 08 
Frozen concentrate................... . 06 
POG CIs sc cccnncw es clsdcewcsetccen ij 40. 04 
SE ee eee ae eee ee 7 TT UN ed 
Vegetable shortening__.__-.-_-_--- -| eet OT SER 
a Se ee ee . 20 ee . 16 
| jE eee eee ee ane . 09 
oO ES SES eee 01 
LL eS eS ee eek geen ae . 06 
NN en eee . 04 
Peanut Butler... = 22252--5<+-45 Et 13 ieee ST GE 2) een . 09 
OS EAS ee ee ee ene pero . 04 
eee . 02 
Pep ea te ee . 02 
Wieetmiargarine. .......2..:=..<- anedl .14 Be RS es ed no ee ee 
Lo eee eee -| . 94 48. 88 
SE eee ener ere . 81 42.32 | Bean and graund.._................... . 68 
RIRNIE IES oe a eee Pee | 
| Cefee substitute.......=.....-......<< . 02 
Unaliocated............=- ae . 27 14,04 | Alcoholic beverages__...--.--.------- . 27 
| ASE Ae ere eee . 16 
EE ESE ORS eee e: . 01 
RN UU Sn eka io 
i clos ridin 13 Oe ee "13 
Unaliocsted...............- .| 35 is. ao | Chocolate, 6teé....-. ce nccccwnccus . 07 
NE Ne ae eer . 02 
OS EE a ee eee neers . 04 
ol ener wee Pee . 01 
Ole SNM ss i ace ence newac! . 28 
Bottled, CSNNCE. .< cnececwend . 25 
ES ee ee ee nee <an 
Ly ae ener . 04 
TE ee . 04 
a ae eee . 02 
ge er hae eee . 01 
fr en ee { 1. 00 52. 00 
INU ic eile Some . 80 | a5, @0 | Cinpretics. ........-. 2. 5 552<5e ee 75 
DY NI oa a hi eieis Ss an eeeuig Wane . 05 
Smoking tobacco. .-.........-...- =e . 20 40. 40 | Smoking tobacco... ..........<....- . 09 
DREN QUINN .10 
a Sees eee ee ene es . 01 





Typical of the supplementary details enumer- 
ated for these houses were the type of foundation; 
the existence of a basement and its dimensions; 
the materials used in constructing floors, walls, 
and partitions; type of heating, fuel, water, and 
sewage system installed; separate sketches of the 
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1 By rural farm families: From Household Food Consumption Survey 1955, Report No. 1. 


layout for the first and second floors, with exist- 
ing porches; type of above-ground construction 
and exterior covering; type of sheathing and in- 
sulation materials; type of finish of interior walls 
and ceilings; the linear feet of partitions; and the 
flooring material used. 



































































Tasie 4.—Food and tobacco prices paid by farmers: Derivation of revised commodity index weights, basis 
food consumption and farm expenditure surveys for 1955, United States 
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Distribution of 1955 expenditures 

















Annual! bought ! 
expendi- | Average Basis current index 
Item tures per | price paid, 
household, 1955 Actual 
1955 Price X 
Quantity Unit 1937-41 | Relative 
wt. 
Dollars Dollars Number Percent Dollars Percent 
NS eres donncens ee NMR Back citrine wetecinminin Ramm marcad 6. 2 36. 58 7.0 
ee Piewewmcwe 27. 04 1. 04 26.0 | 10 lb 3. 5 20. 49 3.9 
RR escct cence nnwacsenunaee 10. 92 . 161 67.8 | Lb. 1.4 13. 04 2. 5 
OS aaa eee sera hee 9. 88 328 30. 1 | Lb. 13 3. 05 .6 
Cereal and bakery products_-- .---- RO. WS Becaseonencicccescenneleweessonnc 20. 5 130. 44 24.8 
__ | SRS eee 61. 88 . 173 358. 0 | Lb. 8.1 35. 81 6. 8 
I oe ee cusnoee 7. 28 . 272 26. 8 | Lb. 1.0 5. 63 | 
Lo eee eee 46. 80 2. 14 21.9 | 25 lb 6.1 50. 17 9. 5 
DOES HOWE... -.-----<-5< 9. 36 . 228 41.1 | Lb. 12 7. 37 1.4 
oN eee 7. 80 074 105.0 | Lb. 1.0 12. 74 2.4 
eS eee 4. 68 142 33. 0 | Lb. .6 5. 63 11 
NS ee eee foyer 7. 80 227 34.4 | Lb. 1.0 2. 64 .5 
fo eee enekcenaas 11, 44 291 39.3 | Lb. 1.5 210. 45 2.0 
po eres 2 en ee Bin 22. 7 107. 54 20. 4 
eee 41. 08 776 59. 6 | Lb. 5. 4 , 35. 02 6. 6 
eS eee 19, 24 412 53.0 | Lb. 2.5 8. 60 1.6 
BEN WENNON So eno tacacwed 24. 96 552 54.6 | Lb. 3. 3 312. 59 2. 4 
DR ea cee taeacee 16. 12 613 30. 5 | Lb. 2% 6. 31 12 
eee 9. 88 669 15.5 | Lb. 13 6. 82 1.3 
ee ccs mone mew 9. 36 490 19.1 | Lb. 2 3. 96 .8 
et a re 13. 00 492 26. 4 | Lb. Sg es, eee 
ES eee 21. 32 488 43.7 | Lb. 2. 8 13. 08 2.5 
eee ee 18. 72 569 32.9 | Lb. 2.4 21. 16 4.0 
Dairy products and eggs_-_ .-------- 8 a See et Saree 15. 6 45. 12 8. 6 
eae eee ‘ 19. 76 708 27.9 | Lb. 2. 6 18. 84 3. 6 
ie ea sa ag oe 20. 28 562 36. 1 | Lb. 2.7 11. 90 2.3 
evaporated milk. ..........- ‘ 36. 40 160 228.0 | Lb. 4.8 3. 81 yf 
| Eee eee eer 31. 20 227 137.0 | Qt. 4.1 7. 84 1.5 
ee aera 10. 92 558 19.6 | Doz 1.4 2. 73 .5 
WI ee ease 5 2 Seen Ree enn, Sees ee 10. 8 52. 70 10. 0 
UI eS ee ee 23. 40 501 46.7 | 10 lb 3.1 15. 06 2.8 
NN) THOU... o wee sau nsece ees 8. 32 1 48.9 | Lb. a 7. 79 1.5 
I Se ah ee heaen 10. 40 . O71 146. 0 | Lb. 1.4 5. 14 1.0 
SE ee ee 13. 52 196 69.0 | Head 1.8 5. 32 1.0 
oo eee eee 5. 72 250 22.9 | Lb. a 8. 29 1.6 
eS ee eee 9. 88 162 61.0 | Lb. 1.3 7. 23 1.4 
Pus MANES 5 ccconeccueoees 10. 40 177 58. 8 | Lb. 1.4 3. 87 ~ 
a oss ig ee cee nckwee yf ee See! Saree 5.8 54. 66 10. 4 
ee eae 6. 24 153 40.8 | Lb .8 28. 20 5.4 
0 eee eee 12. 48 174 71.7 | Lb 1. 6 9. 07 ) Be 
EROS ayer keene 26. 00 480 54.2 | Doz 3.4 417. 39 3.3 
a ee eens WE Nicene onic a ee eon band 5.2 20. 96 4.1 
"AEE ne 8. 84 199 o6 € i O6:...... 1 9. 20 1.8 
Vegetable shortening_-..._---- 6. 76 321 21.1 | Lb .8 2. 47 5 
OY OS eee 10. 40 324 eee! Se 1.4 3. 79 ei 
Poems Ueeer................ 6. 76 470 ete eee .8 4.10 .8 
OS Se ae ae 7. 28 287 ae: 61 EB.....02 1.0 1. 40 3 
RS eee _ \ , a eee See 6. 4 53. 87 10. 2 
ee Rees 42.12 . 924 6) th...-.. 5. 5 48. 97 9.3 
SRE eer aa 6. 76 1. 53 44.2 | Lb. .9 4. 90 .. 
2 REE RRR ene ete aes a) )_ =e See eee 6.8 23. 46 4.5 
EES EY 41. 00 ef 183. 0 | 20 5.4 9. 92 1.9 
Smoking tobacco___...-.------ 10. 40 1.17 8. 89} Lb. 1.4 13. 54 2. 6 
, Se Pe bos ean Lf ne eee, Lee omee eee: 100. 0 525. 33 100. 0 


























1 Including imputations. 

2 Including wheat flakes and rice. 
3 Including salt pork. 

* Including lemons and grapefruit. 














In addition, the number of doors and windows 
on the first and second floors were counted, by 
types; the linear feet of base and wall cabinets 
in the kitchen were measured, and the number of 
fireplaces noted. Similar detail was recorded for 
the roof, including the type of material used; the 
number and material used in constructing chim- 
neys, and the number of dormers. Other nota- 
tions covered how much of the exterior and inte- 
rior was painted and whether the house was 
equipped with screens and storm windows. 

This information was then utilized by an engi- 
neer familiar with building construction to de- 
velop the bill of goods necessary to construct a 
building of the type and size indicated. This was 
done for all of the farm dwellings for which 
sample data were available. From this analysis 
a representative bill of goods was developed, and 
this was combined with other survey data to de- 
velop the pattern of total expenditures for build- 
ing purposes, Appropriate weights were derived 
from this analysis. 


Commodity Coverage Compared With Previous 
Revisions 

The commodity coverage achieved in the 1959 
revision sets a new high in the history of the 
index both qualitatively and quantitively. Infor- 
mation available from the 1955 surveys in many 
respects provided more satisfactory data than had 
been available for any earlier revision, and the 
commodity review, in addition to being far more 
current than in previous revisions, was consider- 
ably more precise for many items. 

As a consequence of this revision there was a 
net increase of 49 in the index coverage—from 
340 to 389. This is net in terms of individual 
commodity price series. Some of these series, 
however, appear in more than one commodity 
group. Thus gasoline, autos, telephones, electric- 
ity, to mention only a few, are used for both 
family living and production purposes. Accord- 
ingly, these price series enter into an appropriate 
subgroup within both the family living and farm 
production categories, with the weights allocated 
appropriately. Including such duplications, the 
total number of index items has increased from 
370 to 435, or a total increase of 65.° 


3 Not all commodities could be added in 1952, as several 
new series did not begin till after that date, and several 
did not begin until 1958. 
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As a result of changes in purchasing patterns, 
62 commodities were so unimportant as not to 
merit continuing in the index, based on the one- 
half-percent criterion. Nine others were dropped, 
but replaced by other essentially similar items. 
For example, the average price for all soybean 
meal, was replaced by soybean meal with 44 per- 
cent protein; similarly, the average price for all 
cottonseed meal was replaced by cottonseed meal 
with 41 percent protein. 

The most important single addition to the com- 
modity coverage was used autos and pickup trucks. 
According to the Expenditure Survey, these items 
accounted for about a third of the expenditures 
by farmers for all autos and trucks. The weight 
for these items was divided between living and 
production on the basis of the usage indicated 
by the survey. This addition was made, not in 
1952, but at the beginning of 1955, inasmuch as 
war and immediate postwar conditions—includ- 
ing the Korean conflict—had brought about an 
unusually strong sellers’ market for used cars. 
To have introduced this group of items in 1952, 
would have had a distorting influence. 

This situation had about worked itself out by 
1955, so that the trend in used car prices since 
1955 has generally paralleled that of new cars 
and trucks. This introduction has not strongly 
affected the index since 1955, but it has broadened 
the commodity base, and gives a more dependable 
measure of this area of expenditures than con- 
tinued reliance wholly on new car and truck 
prices. Of the added items, only 16 represented 
substitution items, and 120 were outright addi- 
tions—items shown to be important in farmers’ 
1955 purchases for which price series ‘are avail- 
able. These included such items as cake mix, 
nylon slips, postage rates, television sets, bath- 
tubs, and turkey feed. 

Table 5 presents a complete list of items 
dropped, added, and substituted, with the average 
1955 expenditure per farm and the one-half per- 
cent criterion for each group. There are only a 
few exceptions to the general rule of one-half per- 
cent. Parcel post expenditures at $1.83 per year 
fell slightly below the one-half percent point of ex- 
penditures for household operation ; yet parcel post 
rates do not necessarily change at the same time 
or by the same amount as first-class mail rates. 
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1955 average | Added 
Item expenditure new Substituted for— | Dropped 
per farm 
Food and tobacco: Dollars 
SE ee eee ee ne oe TO RE 11. 44 ER ne Serre 
SIND osens ot 5 oho iene Se ed 16. 12 . 4 See eee 
a eee ee oeee eee 13. 00 , eee ae 
nn ee aa hn ge eesti 10. 40 x 
eee Cae EEF ELSE ey eee 28. 08 Ee ickgecuwsdnevoseneusicsnee cee 
SO ee Sa eee ene teers ee 7. 80 ( 2 TAs eee 
a or eS eS ae ae 7. 28 .) ae ee 
IE aie ee AER 11. 96 |. eee See 
CS EE re eee oe nee eee 6. 76 | | ee eee: ener 
I ne ce en ee ic cues ee ears 6. 76 i | Eee ee. ee nee 
EI oon caching ee EeaSeaclcakanaensueeeeee 14. 56 ( ) ee eee 
0 EE ALE Lem earns omer eee mee 14. 04 » 2) Ee ere Lae 
| RN ne ake ele akan ies Maemo eee BOGE bon cccceolkcccwscuauewaeseccen x 
kek aoe ae ats on Slat ctia aera ee Ss ee See xX 
Total__..- ny eae ee 851. 76 5 RN RPT ee 2 
PECL BOE 25 SoS ceo mean | ees eee ee 
Clothing: 
PNNON 8 IO MON i sc ie ecu kcotaene cescee 9. 87 te ener cuneeaeabineeaeee 
Men’s: 
ae EE Dds cmceskesteasnnwecksmeneses x 
Rubber overshoes, without buckles. __-.-.---------- ee. eae ererrmes rhe oe x 
Women’s: 
| Coats, wool, heavy, with fur trim_._.......--.------ PE ancelouadeewne ulna eeeeee xX 
I I I 2 Satine me ee Te. ob REARS LSA eee mee meee: xX 
| I oe cane wouunasaaweaniaee — 5 ee Cee eee x 
SI oo Sas nc en ce ewe ceeucccencs ie. ED: |e Seeere Soe OSE. x 
| | a ae eee ae ree geceuewtegaceueee 427. 41 Dice ssculceceweecone 6 
pm AE WES es se te es es ero Bees ee sleneenerneasicessceceeeancaes 
| —_—_— — 
Household operation: 
a a a ce rence sea ope ene 29. 44 EE oe ne 
0 er ne ee eee ere rere enna ee 5. 72  & Re aees fee 
i TIN eet ee ae ie oe ee ee 19. 31 |: 2 Se cee ene em nese: SNe 
Postage: 
| NG a a Se 5. 55 : eee ee ene 
PEE GNIS Ss ease sion ee ae ieee coneenaeaws 1. 83 Ee encecwccensshewtessscekescs 
Rn palin eo Sus oe shila Dede Ee cate eg el ars eae 387. 48 Pleo ansomnencnerueueeeeeeboe 
| Se eeNy Ge WOU cS Soon o ck cus daccsasccacwcecs De Becirekcs dees eaaensooue came eceeoos 
Household furnishings: 
| a ee 2. 93 eee: meee 
ee ee eo eee rane x 7 ee Cotton toweling.-.--]....---- 
SE eee cnn ac ana monwe ae eam Eeee 4.19 Ki doscwccmcknasoeeccebbleassacus 
Refrigerators: 
eS hE a a Sl ad lear eae ko |, ee” (See 
OE ee ee ee eee 2 eee eee | ESRC ep En EEE SemNet aes 
ole oe haaoakesankoees Bacenmata 7) Se ee ene: Aaua eee 
Home freezers: 
I cites og esha ela maces es emis 5. 88 SRE ere renee eee ee eee eee 
Ds Sickie cng i ba on a ee 3. 86 . @ See eee. = eam 
isc at as os ee ie ee eet 4.18 : 9 SER re ereeere® Tan ay ene 
ig occa Cacancnarendaa pew ean kamamein 7. 44 2 eres Ieee 
I ie ono onc ceeEe weds eahenscsaecewnd 3. 29 EE rere. |e meee 
Television sets: 
See RS oe Se a eee erenateod 8. 07 Be tc cone esas coed wee 
EP NN a rc eo po cadtuknbaenwcom ae eae ke 36. 21 _ ) ee eee 
NI ieee aioe oe Seo keane aaketa cele EP Necccéosdiacscecnncuescone wane x 
is a Scones cnenkomaen nema eee i ee xX 
I I ss eos eresceeeaaseene Bees oy cneloskencccameecueenae x 
NR Sein ca um be ee hate aman mane Cg EEE (SE eee rede ree X 
IIIS So oc ono cose ncesnesanxesseece | AE Lea cae ae eekaancenaesamn x 
ae LO Per Se EE RISA REE ee Meee 269. 58 S600; EE 5 
PEMD a Ws os oo hacen eh sence semccencmen ROM Beads Sencl coas cenedeecowarooniwereness 








See footnotes at end of table. 




















TABLE 5.—The parity index: Items added and dropped, January 1959 revision—Continued 














See footnotes at end of table. 









































1955 average | Added 
Item expenditure new Substituted for— | Dropped 
per farm 
Building materials, house: Dollars 
CT ee ee ee a eee 1. 73 i 5) ORES nike ante eee teens iietetatnaiaa oo 
Oak flooring: 
EIR etait Doue adage CencmeUcetencksdawwawnee 3. 52 : i SS es eee Sear 
Le EES eee AEN eas epee eee eee 3. 44 se Sees Ree 
RECON ier ce co dsmcncameesercsemiascweea 1. 61 : i LEE eee eens eee eee 
Plywood invertor, 4 in, AD.............=.-..-...- eae 3. 22 (| eee e opearen eee 
DRM PUNE bas sageonaciwesscesiennseaes sedcnednsueene 1. 57 Be es ein oom aecune ous 
oo SEE pee teeters oer eee 8. 21 Be Bestel Scene wipes beclameceane 
INN sigs beuwedicaecoonsondcuseenanwees 2 ee ah SE eee Sele 
EES Bcd dacacwecdasuccsce eee senaneeeees 5. 23 Se Sea ene oe ee peers 
Pipe, galvanized iron: 
ee ee ee ee eee ee 3. 54 2) ee Se cee ares Senne aaa 
PEI SS oat oean cacscewoueuecanuneweee 1. 65 bh, SE Se Neer Sn eeneenn ye 
EMI OMM Soe 5 iin co wadewe Canccamdebiswccukicennswee 4. 05 : ) SESE eae Aen Ses 
Po than Chuucbanawodcunawawscnncucecesseves 4, 21 Lt SESE eee Fee 
ee ain al ee eancoiesiaend 2. 34 2 A ee See Se 
III noe oe pote dananwitlion suacoweemadeue 2. 73 el EE eR er eae 
Drop siding: 
Pe PE rcs eee eda ccccceuncedeeeceus 2 SESE See ee nae tone een oes Xx 
RU NE cada ses aunuccceotecotawessewe pe eee eee ieee ameeeee x 
vg Ee SE iat Seen oe ner ee Le yy HO tetewaieiomceseececemek es xX 
Bevel siding: 
| ae eee RE Peto oe ee ee eee ee x 
IR a hig aaa Oe cenanka aman C one | Se eee ee eee xX 
NN Fats Sh ss ln a ha aaa __y See ee: eee ae oreo x 
Flooring: 
a ee a Fy |.) We eORU SE Cree ee een en eR ne U Sey ROSE x 
LOLS 2 ee ee a ee eee 5-2 SES Se eee ae ee sore X 
NN Rt oi tain Sea cemasasacatkenaadsaae >) SEES ERE eC are! xX 
NGS eas pap riney sctewcrcoseoneneaceeue ch SEE SESE aes ee epee ones | xX 
sithsiieecciarea apeiron dcneinin ea caiman 275. 96 |S SSPE errr ene | 10 
a es Se ene eee BE es pata eke ee ee See ase 
Auto and auto supplies: 
Used vehicles: 
III eset aioe na ho Baha es oe os 52. 10 bh a eee See 
eee ee ea eee 5. 29 | GES eee: eee 
DEE ENON oie ccccacenuseacecadouesenenscscece 11. 90 | Lf DERE ee SESE roe ee 
PS ee aoe diel abeneusencaeeeewsneweasewe 2. 56 xX 
EE IEE PE ee eer een ee veeenys an ene pT Re 6. 60 ae tee era RRR 
NS a ia an tae we Sowunnoedeaesekwocw 25. 86 xX | SEE Er ER Se ee EEO 
Rao celled aiadeiomube umlaue mines Hae eiaue sce a | |-------------------- xX 
SS ee a eee S| See Sd a ee ee 2 xX 
PEN Pca i a Mri anew wae granme Gea apenats 1. 3% |-.....-- LO LR x 
PU ie hla aos He leew ees ee Be oes 408. 79 6 | Pe ee oe eT ee 3 
PUREED GUN gcw case dena nceeeececcuawncens St Senor | ERLE eed PEE rat eae eRe | Setotaeae 
Feed: | | | 
eee ae ee ee ee 8. 75 ea cee ae BSA OY sn 
NNN IM oe nc ic occa encadowccwowecnwe 15. 18 | 2 REL ON TR Be Seas 
Mixed dairy feed: | 
IN BUN oak oe es See cau wew Sageceek 2S eres | Mixed dairy feed eee 
| (under 29 percent | 
| protein). | 
DP IN NINN oo ose cose cekcoeewsdan 3 EREa ee Be oe ee 
IE I ies ves ee ceccccweesccascnued 2 5 eee | ein ees _ ee ee Ry eee 
POE IND 9 os ein ica ceccaeedicancacada Lo 2 Ss See | RSE | Kissa oes cos 
oS Es 4 aes | ae See 
Soybean meal: 44 percent protein__-._._-..---.------_- SS. | eee | All soybean meal-_---_}....---- 
Cottonseed meal: 41 percent protein-__....-..-.-------- ae i! Re | All cottonseed meal_-|--_--__- 
Mixed hog feed: | | 
ID BIN ono cncenenccecusuciwenene 42. 48 | 6 eae Sener 
VGE 20 PONOCS DIOUNIN oi ec or mnccsceecssccussn- 36. 19 | : Se eee ices 
Beef cattle supplement: 30 percent protein. ........----- 33. 68 | EE eee SEED 
poke a REE SEY OE An 2? Ee ea enn iy Sermo AE eee x 
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1955 average| Added 
Item expenditure new Substituted for— | Dropped 
per farm 
Feed—Continued Dollars 
ES eee aed ere aor ene, ane ye eae Be tp kccuiecie cok ceeenaacneeseeee x 
EE EL een SR NE 5 See Sea x 
EE EER Ee ENF ee TE = Se ene x 
SS eRe a eee eae es :  ¢ eee Ree ree. x 
ec see ease nur eue eee S|, SRS | ae x 
UN ica a ee 907. 00 Of F WOE Bikccccccncend 6 
eS ee a aes | we Tea ees i see 
Livestock—no changes: 
Peo ct akeds ie uewssabavnedcadmene nneenaee k,n Leeann kOe eee 
oy | cea ees Sg Ee es ae eee 
Motor supplies: 
CU i a eta 13. 31 Be Said caameaeieeesuias 
RE ee oa cote ade cedeckubenbeugceeeeeeeee 5. 73 ) |, OES ae 
let, EE Le Ee EE 34. 26 3 ee aes eee 
OO Ee er ee ee ee ae 7. 51 | re ee Se 
SO eee ee en (EE tee core ae eaamanioen x 
es ee ee tg GREE eee ee. x 
I tae ee ee tac Oe aa ae 597. 16 © ficntacnseudcaednenne 2 
aa ee ea ree S| ee: Sere eee 
Motor vehicles: 
Used vehicles: 
Ponce Dusciands Ganakenedhdnemavesnnewmnaie 33. 90 ey dithuwacnacecebesetembeuunen 
EES Ae ener eee 13. 95 | Sea eae 
ER igilc ata nies naman mataamemamanammie 5. 16 2 SEE See 
Crawler tractors under 25 hp........................... Sf eee, Rete eee eae x 
ENN er ele teed ec was ne Si oor ens ae nas eoeenncnseneee akan 311. 75 DP Sicimienaniannadeeed 1 
Pe OM OR GOD aioe a oe occ nsccssescs weccucasacene DOF lvkinseedananteckeccatccbacnnnlnonws cam 
Farm machinery: 
REM RN I 5c Sua eas cence iienawonuee 2. 79 : | See: eee 
PE SE NE ao cman cuncsccbntusecnecedouscoseneee 2. 05 P| LR a ares ele 
TR HNTON, SAINI, Wis og co iccescnwewncsecinaenes 4.14 : eee ee See 
DOU TAPED, CRRUOM, O20. oon nonce kccweescnncons 4. 52 : 9 ee eee 
SA Oo Se eee eee ee 1. 91 : y See ek aes 
Springtooth harrow, 2 section... .........cc--ncancoa 2. 82 ) | ee eee 
Cavan, 900, GROUOT.. <n sn nc cccccuewewn 2. 45 : 2 See neees eee 
ING BE SEO oo oe Scinnccscundnmoosssecnunecenl 3. 84 ye eee. ees 
Corn pisuter, 2-10w, fertiliser... . 2... nc ccnccmsuccccs 3 eee PO Go whieh ccweccus 
Care Seen, St: Pn nc teciccccnontnwcusennemeean | Saat Cee De itsccencttcsdbroeacsaw 
a NN do oles avian trerrens es ca alah na reais 4. 87 Y ft SE eee ee 
Gy TANG, SIGOHIIVORY, FO dnc cise ascenscescsncex 7. 26 2 ee eee. ee 
Pickin Daler, HUIATY CHMING. «2... ~~ onsen ckcccucce See « )  . = —es Sees 
Combine, auxiliary engine, 5-6 ft....................... 10.3 (2 eee a 
IN Et ic cc enenacocsncuwscceuueedes . ) eee Auxiliary engine 8 ft_|_....-_- 
en CE, BO Wie io ci iecncccwcncsceceneceeeenee 10. 3 k 2 I See: ae 
ee ee eee eae 8. 39 : ) Ee ees “eee 
LOO SNE, SPO Siow Kcnnnepewnownscnoue 6. 98 , | a ee ee 
pr Ir, WEN RINOE oc oon os nec ncccwnssesecccas 2. 01 7? ae Se 
NE SE, NEI 6 ov oe ccciccce cau ae ccsddacncdececn 2. 31 : § eee ee aN 
Pe EE once nck nnwindnsensawncdoueemicnce 1.12 , eee eee 
ec cey wa lncn~snnecwiin ce wickwamead 9. 70 : 2 eee nee See 
eT A ee , a eee Pe SDs ocncsccscousiencansen 
enema 2. 93 Me i cncaseekieinnkapemmeceswes 
PE GRIN GTN hE io aiee cin cnn ccnncoscsamened 4.51 : ge ee | See 
Pa NUE, SP Pian c coccinea socewnaneemenon 3. 04 SE meee: Se 
ey I Sic kenc ecu eenecdchenesnadoeaweed ? (3: Sees Gee ee ee x 
Stationary milker installation '........................- BS Sinead Becta cieddeswensseks x 
se eecctecsscteceedsesoeuvecsnvecnsusosensecin 370. 64 Be | OOP Rico deecenscne 2 
Fey III OF IN no ceeds ccccccnecccnsccasast BOO Bets c sen tecceecnccecscucuseouenesees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 














1955 average} Added 
Item expenditure new Substituted for— | Dropped 
per farm 
Farm supplies: Dollars 
Sik Nie aideisite tg cncmmuaue vue tbeteweeccwmels 3. 48 Boag Gatun eeaeeeiaces ae ci 
Le i a EE ES Se ELE Te eee 19. 70 Sena (Paes 
Dats ancnncedoetwon sone cenacwsudedcuwasuuadeacd 3. 86 : 2 eR Oe: Sage 
ROMs aS Saweneacae cuore ccnsucweetbawundedavedeces 1. 83 . | ees Rees 
Be idae eewee eS Seut ese esoases dae xnenskuadsande 38. 41 : | Ea eS, Haas 
Be teeeiowas tcawaS oc sleucasacedesescédwuctoeuudae 10. 06 SEES SES, UE 
1, ea ea 4.90 | eee eae eae 
SE Nees: . 88 . | Sees eee 
I bso sade os coScinn nes taamadawicesa 7. 09 ) ae eee Saas 
DEER Wa cacccisnccscecckncciccutuncukseccoone 2. 52 Cf Eee ee ees 
EIS eit s ayia snsamesiawwosimuck: 1. 37 ) . Sn ai 
OMEENNEE CUUNO NNOON soa sows cece cosecciccaccdncocd 3. 33 | ee Sas 
MEIN Sin acaccacccseweewceSerdwncsessexnuecue. 5. 87 : 4 Se Sees 
PRN ae sla oekcewaecceciwasinsusckweccemeawe 2. 31 . | SEs Sees 
MR Aastha trea caucowbeudaccceueddabuWdaduows 3. 81 Se een Saree 
INE Sica ac acuccedackswcaswensawalacdd 7. 46 te Ee ee Se 
PEN MNDUNIRE os cint cscs wetenececccscdaccecostcuceae 5. 19 : 4 eee eee 
Oo Ee ea ar eee aaee 3. 30 i Eee ae Ree eas | Eee 
INOUE aces SS nc dcwrwonadaunass 1. 84 A eee GG 
IE PVG ei pocuecncocccecnktaccsensocacescns 13. 29 ERE EEE | eRe 
PU eae une iwi Unevcccusewenessnacnuavcacwue 2. 51 | Sa eee Ree: eS ena 
SE SU aA aciiciecinceswsacnweuiindscchonnecasc 2. 55 pS |S aS EE ES ONE | EIS 
Le hd ee ee ee renee ey a MS Weweiiewinednete er ucnece nies xX 
EE COWEN a5 5S rs ote een wewa dna dnnesucedcocecd <9 See Ce eee xX 
NS inne ean cemriccncasccesenweecnacesueansuce Rt 0o a sone aes nde annwausnocuscs xX 
I ENS hoo aren Gasmcodwmunnmenswacedonue wal SN ccna incites wise emcaecaa. x 
GON os. dts datuectden cnceseuweiacacececeeud 261. 06 OP pile tiie simte see ae 4 
PIO ON Weise cs omuiccpecsecacetienneaccsuses Lt | SES, See Sees eee 
Building and fencing materials: 
Le recta al oe a eee 3. 34 tS, BENE eee, Sea es 
PE RENNIN i en onlin cidceecamesnetcieoundwncewen 2. 99 ER Eee wes 
NEE NI sea a ccs ermine wicwalemeradnecie 18. 61 . S eee eee Ae 
PUMGINUIOE WORE, ITRORIOT.. oon conic ccc cccncccsecces 2. 84 » ee ee Saanne 
PIGTIONUIG WHOLE BONGO. oo oo oan vc cccccccccccccecccocc 12. 58 3 ISOMERS LA AGNES GO aS 
Pe Oey Pe SN FTW Be cnicediccaccncoscinscsueens BOM ses yee ee eel x 
PE attedcdetekorestnsienscciensouindssoniuneons 2) SSR Sea SRN Seats 
Pe) Oe WOUNO sian ca wacwevnanacewsawcncanwenccead et Se See aire eee x 
Le Eo ee eae | SEES: APE ee ne ee xX 
ik tcedensbkskwecnnntsnnmenucccnamasenecue Se SS, SEES ene Enea ee 
Rae ean ire Re ses ata a a ea os xX 
MN se i cle cnasioemuainincuintecnd ND Se Se eee eee x 
ON WER WON i Sac cccwscwnenaccawaccewosecsen yD: | AEREeae ennS x 
eal, a ee ns ee ee ees x 
A ee ee ee eee rane Sg) SEE, Le ee eee xX 
RE BUN ate Sick SSS rac onmoctiwecucueweecnes LS | SES See eee ES x 
i icbckcmeniniaicecendinnccuiusenddnowseensnaes = § SE: SRE x 
WOR insctiaccscncudeg wes nndcaseswewdeekeo adem Jp EAE VaR eee oie xX 
I tS cn ccerd dene wonens ls ceddbdaeeioe 369. 52 eS ener ee 11 
PE Oe SO rik ctccseesscccoussdessusseacsons DP SEE Ree eee 
Fertilizer and lime: 
Mixed goods: 
oa cawinenmaisawcsaeiiaduds wba aileeuee 1. 70 \ i a en ees Seana 
ogy EE EE a ae 10. 40 | RC eres Kee 
EE nec cuawswiwndneag caowcuseek ocetdaadssun 2. 63 2 f 2 eee aay 
PE FG Sowa cadeseeNctcshcwcctedeeuiantcccewoume 6. 63 se SOLO el eee (BOT ENs 
Re as onc sec aucsueuaaueussatwewsavwcbaduwd 5.) Seen ESR Cee any xX 
i euitiwan eens suduntwuasnaud cawnicaeenenes. 2 | EERE Sea eee X 
ME na oda aa Waite care aesadicnnwat waiiwieia i cuca wn RS ES Le Oe eas xX 
DO. Dscsccs acddunekocneacdnauabuswieas cause SS eee eee ae Sena xX 
PRG sonar awad scececce we dauvesenuuuccedeoud ik Se |e eee x 
ica tenedatinsiceccadetussdennsavsouiawceonan 2. 59 Sf RSS eee earn 
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1955 average} Added 








Item expenditure | new Substituted for— | Dropped 

per farm 

Fertilizer and Lime—Continued 

Superphosphate: Dollars 
PE Cc ciimocve Decne etebwaweimmamean ee Bis decupsdnceseweeienedcced xX 
PEE RIN eset acces enone ranean women eo i ee See eee een x 
a eee en et uctnwcccaceacs estas ensaeengaaeeee 291. 52 DP Eitkst dew cnecruwes 7 
SRI OP WINS oo Bn cc oucaccureee eee i ) ene: SE eee Rae a! eee 


Seed: 


I a ta a ee ee 


SE eee EN ee een 


Alfalfa, southern 


PE RISO ss oa oo occ ape eninewcckceuoniene 


Se acakreehwckun ance aaa ema 
NDE BREE. 3 cc cké coun eoeceasaheuneus 


Total of all groups (including duplications) -.....-.- 


' 
' 
! 
+ SSK SS. 





owe n.a. 





























1 Weight for stationary milker installations assigned to single milker units because of the lack of data on stationary 


installations. 


2 Entire weight for over 22 percent superphosphate assigned to 45 percent, the item for which most returns have been 
tabulated in recent years. Data not available to show distribution of purchases as between 42 and 45 percent super- 


phosphate. 


In order to measure postal rates more adequately, 
both parcel post and first-class rates were included. 
Can milk coolers were retained, similarly, to sup- 
plement the bulk cooler coverage in the dairy 
equipment field. And two analyses of mixed fer- 
tilizer qualifying for inclusion in 1955 were 
dropped because of sharply declining usage in the 
years immediately following 1955. 

A further comparison in terms of commodity 
contribution to the index for December 1958 is 
presented in table 6. This table compares the old 
Prices Paid, Interest, and Taxes Index (pre-1950 
formula still used for computing parity prices for 
commodities not yet on the Modernized Formula), 
the 1950 revision, and 1959 revision. The first of 
these indexes is based on only 183 price series, so 
that the average percentage contribution of one 
commodity to the total of 100 percent will gen- 
erally be higher than for commodities in the 1950 
revision, and this in turn will average slightly 
higher than in the 1959 revision. The latter has 
a broader and more representative coverage; at 
the same time, individual commodities will in gen- 
eral affect the total index less than in the other 
indexes. Thus the last revision may be expected 
to be more stable, and less affected by an unusual 
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gyration of a given item. A perusal of this table 
will indicate the greater susceptibility of the pre- 
1950 index and the 1950 revision as well, to undue 
effects of wide price fluctuations for one or two 
volatile items. 

Table 7 presents the quantity weights as com- 
puted from the weight base data, for all three 
weight base periods. 


Formula and Method of Computation 


The formula of this index, is, as already indi- 
cated, similar to that of the 1950 revision, except 
for the addition of one more link. Thus, the in- 
dex is basically an aggregative index, modified 
from the traditional Laspeyres formula (1) to 
permit reflecting changes over time in the im- 
portance of commodities (by chaining together 
several “links,” each link consisting of an index 
computed using as a base period the period from 
which the weights were derived); (2) to intro- 
duce (or drop) from time to time commodities for 
which satisfactory data were not available over 
the whole period covered by the various “links ;” 
and (3) to impute to the weights of commodities 
in the index an allowance for similar or related 
items for which price series were not available. 
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Group and commodity Group and commodity 
Old 1950 1959 Old 1950 1959 
index | revision | revision index | revision | revision 
Percent | Percent | Percent Family living—Continued 
Pemilly living.....<-~....- 49.80 | 42.40] 39. 24 Beverages—Continued Percent | Percent | Percent 
Food and tobacco-_-_--_---- .3 16. 7 13. 48 Coffee, ground___---- 1. 40 1. 32 . 48 
—— and a See wale aa (4. 70)| (3.78)| (3.34) NESS eS eee, Sas . 09 
ound steak. ..-...-. 3. 07 1. 25 . 54 SE ees . 39 16 i! 
a . 36 . 41 NE sn loco canis eaamedia oe 
Oe ee a ae . 21 EES a eee - 23 
Lory a” eS ee es 18 cS eee See (. 81) (. 86) 
SS: ae 48 . 39 Smoking tobacco___--]_--.-_-- . 49 .19 
ee See See . 25 OS EE Sees . 32 . 67 
Bacon, sliced__._---- .41 44 . 44 oc ea 16.0 $7 6. 31 
OS a 20 . 26 Men’s clothing......----- (11. 76)} (3.90)} (2. 53) 
Pork chope.........- 1.22 23 17 ee ee 1. 50 . 41 . 32 
Pork sausage. ......<|..<...... 13 16 Shirts, cotton, work---- 1. 28 . 28 13 
Uo ea ee eee .19 Undershirts, sleeveless - ua . 07 10 
ee a . 69 .14 Ll Se . 20 . 08 .10 
| Ee (2) (. 66) (. 63) Unionsuits, heavy, cot- 
SS ere | . 30 15 Lo . 50 . 20 . 09 
Vegetable shortening_|________ .19 . 26 Gloves, canvas_......-- . 31 . 07 .18 
Se Ss ig 22 so | . 37 ‘ * : 2” 
i ducts and ? Ad : Rousers, Colon... -}..-..... . 21 . 07 
——a Seay a Shirts, broadcloth. .----|-------- : 28 117 
Milk, evaporated__...|....-_-- 13 .14 Jackets, wool_....-----|---.--.- 13 -15 
7S ie al eee eae “91 60 32 a 2. 92 . 53 . 28 
Cheese, American __-- 26 38 . 32 Trousers, extra, woolen- 1. 00 .12 . 08 
en 8 _44 IONE «ccc ccennncisovecuns .14 . 08 
| REET seamen - 08 17 oO ee ee . 79 . 20 .13 
Cereal and bakery prod- Jackets, leather cn sma eo % - 05 |-------- 
P DNGOE, WOPR anc cccwnncc 2. 41 - 52 20 
ucts...--.-----.-- (4. 74)} (4.12)) (2.52) Boots, rubber, knee 
Flour_..---.-------- 3.33) 1.51 . 59 length.._____ Sen tat .31 . 05 .07 
ny iether Miaed Milieed BG Shoes, dress——--—------|-------- 33) «17 
BOGA Crackers.........)..--<... - 26 . 24 } erase ey — that gy eienaneaks "03 : 
Bread, i, 64 1. 16 1. 01 Boys’ clothin “i banda (. 90) (57) 
Cornmeal.........<. . 30 . 39 32 é apc: beens ‘ ‘ 
Gusaiais 31 20 Overalls, waist........_|.-.----- . 38 . 20 
Rolled oats labels: exe 53° "20 "08 i eee: as 15 .12 
Rice...----02--22=-- 7} 14} te eS 
nme Ee Sa (1.61)} (1. 35) Women’s clothing_______- (3. 64)} (3.51)] (2.39) 
Sen, CnNNeE........}..~...-- . 23 - 16 Dresses, house, percale__- 1. 50 . 25 19 
Poa, canned... .......|.'....... .12 - 16 Dresses, street, cotton. -_|-------- . 39 17 
ace hen, Ce . 24 13 Nightgowns, cotton. --_]--.-.._- ~18 16 
Potatoes, white._..../.......- . 41 . 32 DN MEIER ian snennockeswswncs | 
oh, A ST -15 15 Hdse, nylon. ....-...-- . 25 ~ ha - 21 
eT ST -17 . 21 ee ee ee + | re 
— ee eee . 29 10 Coats: 
ett eS ee .12 Lightweight, full 
| RE (1.67)} (1.59)} (. 94) length._~ _- CS RE . 43 . 20 
(OS Es . 99 73 . 08 Heavy, all wool, with 
SE EE ae or . 36 28 .19 a . 
a . 18 08 (4) ~— all wool, with- ‘i 
ee 19 50 . 33 COE FOF GR co cwncclowsesues i 15 
Lg See Paeeeee . 20 Ce ES See? . 06 . 26 
Pimenpple, canned....|..<..5.-|.<<.=.<. 14 a Ee ey ere eee ‘ = ; 7 
0 RE ee _ a See oN i Ea - 6 ol 
__ aR ai a7) (1.20)} (. 78) Panties or briefs------- 17 . 04 - 10 
ee 1. 87 . 66 . 44 Slips, rayon-----------|-------- . 23 . 06 
FE Ng RR . 44 .18 Slips, nylon_...--------|--------|-----.-- -15 
Candy, nonchocolate-}_.------ .10 . 16 Shoes--_ - sSchatatatahatatatetatates 1.72 . 69 . 37 
Beverages.....-.------ (1. 79)| (1.48)| (1. 16) ee. ~---------|-------- (1. (. = 
1Item dropped; represented only 0.4 percent of food Coats, heavy, a: een. .18 - 10 
and tobacco total in 1955. ee: Se . 23 15 
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Group and commodity Group and commodity 
Old 1950 1959 Old 1950 1959 
index | revision | revision index | revision | revision 
Clothing—Continued Percent | Percent | Percent Household furnishings—Con. 

CC (. 60) (. 35) (. 29) Household equipment—Con.} Percent | Percent | Percent 
Sa . 28 . Seen ae Saaee .13 . 06 
OEE (eee .11 . 29 a . 03 . 04 - 08 
Muslin, unbleached ----- 2 eee See Bedding and furniture. ___ 1. 66 d . 70 

Household operation......--| 74. 50 4. 30 5. 73 + me. Petco hese w08 — ie athe ae athe 
Fue -------------------- (2.75)| (1.84)) (1. 75) a ee . 08 . 09 
Coal, soft, prepared Xe All felted, cotton__--- .18 : | aor 
sizes__......-.-- woon] 1. Sf . 50 27 Bedsprings-.....---- .17 , | Se 

Coal, soft, run of mine__|-------- . 45 ee Bedsteads_____.______. 14 .05 .05 
Coal, hard_----------- 38 - 30 - 09 Bedroom suites_-__-_-- . 20 ST ~i8 
Furnace oil....--------|--------|-------- . 57 Living-room suites- - - -_- . 50 . 28 ome 
SD aecewnnoens 40 . 34 14 Dining-room suites_--_- .47 . 09 . 09 
oo filling station_-_|....--.-- . 07 . 50 Occasional chairs...._._|_----_-- .12 . 07 

- Wood.........-.------ | c 11) - 18 . 06 ees Ge TEE . 06 
7S See i: | eee, (Beaerereve eee . 9 

sedis nie ocdecininae in ee ee ay Ca Cm 
Tocphors iieaiietataetmbtate ‘seinen ‘ = 1. 4 PR i ticitcteriinnsvnces . 07 .13 10 
Newsp: SN i ice erate vaneaguee . 49 37 Household textiles____---- (. 31) (. 53) (. 36) 
SS See eee: ee ee 12 Sheets: 

Laundry items_._....---- (.40)} (1. 26)} (1.17) 81 by 99............ . 09 15 . 05 
Starch, laundry_-_-_----- . 04 . 08 .19 81 by 108-....------|--------|-------- . 04 
Laundry detergents - - - - . 20 . 76 . 38 Blankets, wool___-..---|-------- - 04 . 04 
Soap, toilet_......----- 16 42 . 60 Blankets, cotton --_---- 15 .13 . 07 

BSS Ee See, eee . 43 Bath towels - _-..------|-------- - 04 . 04 

Postage, ES, Sas Ane .13 Toweling, te gs, Oe 7 | re 

IN aR. SRO 03 Muslin, unbleached_-_-_|-------- . | 

Household furnishings----_-_- 3. 30 3. 40 3. 73 Curtains, kitchen _ -----|-------- . 09 . 10 

Electrical appliances__._..-| (. 28) (.93)} (2.01) Toweling, part linen_---|--------|-------- - 02 
Pe I ice xdlceenecu= . 08 . 10 Building materials, house-__- 5. 30 2.0 4. 26 
Radios, table model-_-_-_-_|-------- 14 16 Lumber (including wood 
Radio phonograph, con- | | ee (3. 22); (1.12)) (1. 42) 

SS ERS eee bc eeaaw MP Dcndeccd Framing 2 by 4 in____-- (. 60) (. 30) (. 63) 
TV receiver, 17 in___--- Sa See 13 Pine, No. 2 and better . 20 .10 .14 
2 . *} ) ee a . 56 Pine, under No. 2__-_- . 07 . 03 . 05 
Refrigerators Fir, No. 2 and better- . 28 .14 . 36 

_ REE ee Saeee Seaeeen ee 03 Fir, under No. 2_---- . 05 . 03 . 08 

_ SAREE SEE. it peers Boards 1 in. random 

SERENE SAE EERE RES Se Smee . 04 WI eccn nese cee (. 37) (. 20) (. 30) 

_ ESS DSS Dees . 08 Rough, No. 2 and 
Home freezers a ee . 24 . 09 -10 

eee, Caeeerteeter Seeeese . 07 Rough, under No. 2_- 13 . 05 . 05 

SERS ee: ee |e ee . 05 Dressed, No. 2 and 

SEIS GEES erelresme . 05 a Ler . 03 12 

Pe REIS EER . 09 Dressed, under No. 2.|-------- . 03 . 03 
Washing machines, T&G roofers, No. 2 and 

wringer type--------- 14 ef 15 SS TT er. Teen. . 04 
Washing machines, au- . Shiplap, TR (. 47) (. 16) (. 16) 

tomatic_------------ . 07 - 06 12 No. 2 and better____- . 28 .10 .10 
Sewing machines_---_--- . 07 . 05 . 07 Under No. 2._.--_.-- .19 . 06 . 06 
Vacuum cleaners- - ----- eee . 03 . 06 Drop siding, pat. 105- 

See Seneemres . 02 | eee ah See eee (. 07) (. 03) 
loves, eleetrie_.. .... ..--|-.saccce . 07 . 16 Pine, C and better. _.|-------- . ; eed 
Toasters, pop-up------- |--------|-------- 04 Pine, under C___---.|-------- gt Ti ienieaitini 

Household equipment--_--- | (.79) (. 79) (. 43) Fir, C and better__._.|..-.---- . 02 . 03 
eng st ------ — -|----- . . . Pic wer O..le ce . | ee 
Stoves, wood or coal___- om : +a: : 

Kitchen cabinets__------ Pe . 06 . 04 Bevel siding, weather 

; Riess SS eee (. 68) (. 04) (. 04) 
Dinner plates___------- . 05 . 05 . OF Pee Cand bets 31 02 
Water glasses.......--- Ri ceeaecre PE es adeses a = a eee . gD metab 

Pine, under C_...... .19 . 2 eee 

2Includes auto supplies (1.24) later moved to Autos OSE 13 . 01 . 04 

and Auto Supplies. co ee JEP toadtccaculocnecaum 
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Relative importance Relative importance 
Group and commodity Group and commodity 
Old 1950 1959 Old 1950 1959 
index | revision | revision index | revision | revision 
Building materials—Con. Auto and auto supplies—Con. 
T &G roofers—Continued | Percent | Percent | Percent Autos—Continued Percent | Percent | Percent 
iy rei (. 36) (. 19) (. 18) a I eS i a .81 
Yellow pine, B and Pickup truck, % ton: 
eae . 24 . 07 . 03 See, eee, Leen . 22 
Yellow pine, under B- .12 =a 0 SE eS See aoe .09 
Pir, » ana better._...|.......- . Supplies: 
yh. 2 Sa es JE Becdeuc. NN es egies eae .81 1.85 1.68 
oe ee AS ES hee . 08 J | eer 18 21 .14 
eS ee ener . 07 Auto tires 
Shingles, wood, cedar co a .25 .29 33 
clear (including lum- ae (caren .  } eee 
SC eae . 74 . 16 . 04 Storage batteries 
Composition material (in- LO ESS Sena .02 .07 
cluding plywood) __/_- (. 16) (. 21) (. 64) oS Ee aero . {Se 
Asphalt shingles, MS.3in1-|__....-- . 10 . 20 Antifreeze, permanent _|.--.----].------- .03 
Composition, roll roof- Services: 
Sea ee 02 . 06 SILAS, EE, SRR m1 
Asbestos siding shingles_|._._..--_}_.------ .04 Motor tuneup, Ford, 
Gypsum board__-_-.----- 16 .07 By Chevrolet, Plymouth.|...-...-|....---- 44 
Insulating board......./.......- .02 .16 Farm production__--------- 35.70 | 36.90 | 50.23 
hg ee i a .06 See 6.20 8.20 11.30 

Millwork: NS .93 .43 .70 

Doors—Interior____---- (.50) (.13) (.57) OS SS a eee .39 .50 
fee .10 .02 .07 een .95 .56 1.18 
Flush hollowcore- - - -- .07 .O1 .07 ee ae ae .30 .45 

House windows, check MOG cca sneseulouwecwou .08 pe | 
fk” er .33 .10 . 26 ee Eo i. | ae 

ee ea aaa .17 eee en ee TERT See | 

i eer (.53) (.12) (.44) Cottonseed meal______- .80 fe Cee 
Brick, common- ------- .42 .03 .10 Cottonseed meal, 41 
BE OOD acon cass welinsccuudlsseescss 04 Td ge en Ee awn .36 
COMeIete DIOUES...<<.<-|..-.~-.- 01 12 oie | ee Mw aceces 
Portland cement - ------ oe .08 .18 Soybean meal, 44 per- 

Paint and Oil...........- (.73) @ 31) Ke 43) cent protein CR) See. eee 13 
House paint, ready mix_ 73 . 28 .22 Linseed meal__.___.___- CS ea Seeese eee 
Interior wall paint a Pe a eae ° 21 Meat scrap Bae ere ST me oe ae . 14 .08 aie 
OO, | oe 2 Tank 09 

Iron and Steel__-_-------- (.16)} (.11)| (.19) so paeaiaacaaamaaal aaa ee 
Nails, 8d. common.- ---- .08 .05 ei Bran... -.------------ .78 -36 -09 
Screen wire, 16 mesh, 30 oe, .78 34 .10 

SS .08 .02 .02 ees Ueneeeee Ue Bosca ea 

Galvanized steel roof- a .56 | .10 
ing, 28-29 gage------|-------- .04 06 Corn gluten___-------- eB. | OR ies ees 

Plumbing- --=-- ietciaiaenr Sista mianatahateetel ahebetetabetade (. 46) Turkey growing mash_-.|--------|-------- 22 
Galvanized iron pipe ee. SE REE: . { eee 

UO Sean) Saneeer| See 10 canal wen 42 21 
Galvanized iron pipe 4 in__|.......-]...----- .05 cratch grain. -----.-.-|-------- : : 
Kitchen sink, single, Laying mash---~--_----|-------- 1.04 1.84 

without fixtures..____|_-_.____]__._____ 10 Chick starter mash-_----|-------- 31 37 
Bath tub, 5 ft. enamel Broiler growing mash-__--|-------- 71 1.39 

Ce Ugg wa penkweslacnnecsdlouuscsen .09 Mixed dairy, under 29 
Tome, Water, Chins. ....|.-......]-.~-~~-- .05 percent protein........|........ fe || SN ese er 
Mixing faucet, sink, Mixed dairy, 29 percent 

RE: SRR Sena .07 sotein : 38 

Electric cable, indoor, 2 Mi ee a ee eee ee 
wire, nonmetal sheath__|____.--_|_______- | ixed dairy, 14 percent 

Autos and auto supplies__-__- 3(5.64) 6.30 5.73 protein. _ -.---------|--------|-------- -21 

Ma rd 4.40 | (3.86)| (2.62) Mixed dairy, 16 percent 
New: SOs Sows encnweak OP Tamenemec 71 

oe ae, ee Sea 1.62 .34 Mixed dairy, 18 percent 

a OE Maree 2.24 1.47 ASD SE eee 21 

* Auto supplies (1.24) included in Household Operation Mixed dairy, 20 percent 

Total. SRE ALE) Seen: Sareea nee 18 
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Old 1950 1959 Old 1950 1959 
index | revision | revision index | revision ; revision 
Farm production—Con. Farm production—Con. 
Feed—Continued Motor vehicles—Con. 
Mixed dairy, 24 percent | Percent | Percent | Percent Tractor—Continued 
eee ee See .08 Crawler, 25-34.9 | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Mixed dairy, over 29 | a ieee .10 . 05 
ee | el ee, |e . 26 Crawler, 35-49.9 
a .09 .23 11 ee ee See .14 . 10 
Mixed hog feed, 14-18 Farm machinery -..-.-.-- 5. 20 4. 50 5. 63 
| a ee eee .63 Plows, tractor, 2-bot- 
Mixed hog feed, over Ee ae a . 38 . 20 
ae poroens proten......|.........]........ .55 Plows, tractor, 3-bot- 
Beef cattle concentrate, ae . 08 .10 
30 percent protein.....|.........|_....... .50 Plows, tractor, 2 Gisk... .}.........}........ . 06 
Feeder livestock... .....-- EE 6. 00 5. 52 One-way disk tiller... ....|.........)....~..- . 04 
Feeders and stockers_---|_...---- (5. 20)} (4. 67) Disk harrows, single__-.|......-- . 08 . 05 
Cattle and calves----}....---- 4. 70 4, 42 Disk harrows, tandem, 
EEE Sree . 45 .18 i SEER SPE LSS Ses Seer ee . 09 
Sees ee . 05 . 07 Disk harrows, tandem, 
eee | ee I 2 .13 . 07 
Baby onicks..........- een . 46 . 68 Disk harrows, tandem, 
Turkey poults--_--_--- eee . 07 , ee — eee Pee ewe .10 
Motor supplies---------- (4) 3. 50 8. 23 Disk harrows, offset, 7 
| eee (1.12)} (2.11)) (5. 93) —_ EE eee See . 04 
Filling station- ------ 1,12 1. 54 1. 66 Spiketooth harrows, 1 
eo a ae Eee 57 3. 81 = ene 12 . 05 .14 
ee 15 A. gs ee Springtooth harrows, 2 
Tractor fuel, diesel___--|_....._- 37 . 46 eS rae a . 07 
| eee . 35 . 32 . 41 Cultivators, 2 row, trac- 
See eee . 03 .14 SRE eee . 40 . 34 .13 
; | ROE ee ener (. 39) (. 49) (. 70) Cultivators, 4 row, trac- 
(ee 39 . 26 . 23 Ee a ae . 05 
po SE * eet Reeeeetce 5. 23 me Manure spreaders- ----- (.40)} (.20)} (.16) 
cc Ok Of Se eee lee 15 Manure spreader, 70 
i OES (eS Ra . 21 bu., traction___-.---- .10 . 05 . 04 
| eieenneee . ee Manure spreader, 95 
Deieties......=.-. Sa SRS. ) (. 06) (. 15) bu., traction___..-_-- 12 . 06 . 05 
See ae . 03 . 10 Manure spreader, 95 
| NTE setpinaptas: . 03 . 05 “aE . 07 . 04 . 03 
aS Sea . 05 . 06 Manure spreader, 140 
ee ee eee . 08 =. eee me | . 05 . 04 
a EES ENGI . 63 Tractor manure loaders_|__...---|-------- . 09 
ee Seen eee .13 Planters, corn, 2 row--- 18 et .14 
Motor vehicles___..-..--- 6. 40 5. 60 4.79 Planters, corn, 4 row, 
New automobiles, 4 EATER TREC Gr . 05 
door sedan........ 4. 60 (1. 67)} (1.05) Planters, corn and cot- 
SO eee eee . 69 . 20 ee i ane . | ee Renee 
Dre emicalowccweue 98 . 85 Grain drills, fertilizer, 
Used automobiles... --_-|.......-|..--..-- . 48 eg ae? . 29 . 27 12 
PEERS co conscusne 1. 38 (1. 19) (. 73) Grain drills, plain, 16 
a eee 43 . 18 EE EE EEE ee .12 11 
Ng ie) a 76 . 55 Mowers, twactor, 6%... ./...........]-<..-<-- -1l 
ea SS Eee (. 30) Mowers, tractor, 7 ft___|.......-]----...- .14 
le Ee Seana . 09 Mowers, tractor 
eS er SS ane ~o= . 21 (mounted or drawn) _. me | . | ors 
TE cinncenren-sa0 -42 | (2.74)) (2.08) Hay rakes, side deliv- 
— under 20 belt SAR TS ee .10 
ES ee Eeeenenenee . 54 . 04 ; iv- 
Wheel, 20-29 belt hp-|----__-- 148} 215 ae ge po 
bec ad oo _ ae . 42 1. 89 o Tie Se . 07 
rawler, under 25 ; . 
a Masini x endcoteneed GY PY 
4 Included in Farm Supply Index. Pickup balers, automat- 
5 Includes all ply of truck tires. ic tie, PTO . 09 OF teuccas -- 
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® Combined with motor supplies in old index. 

















Group and commodity Group and commodity 
Old 1950 1959 Old 1950 1959 
index | revision | revision index | revision | revision 
Farm production—Con, Farm production—Con. 
Farm Machinery—Con. Percent | Percent | Percent Farm supplies—Con. Percent | Percent | Percent 
Pickup balers, auxiliary New potato sacks, bur- 

2 EE A Seas) einer ae . 52 SD ee ee See . 07 
Combines, 10 ft., self- New bags, open mesh, 

CO ES Se aes ee . 22 a EE ee (eee | . 02 
Combines, 12 ft., self- New baskets, round | 

EC See oad .19 stave, 1 bu. with 
Combines, 14 ft., self- Oa ee ee te . 25 1. 03 | 15 

RE a ee . 20 New hampers, 1 bu. 
Combines, 5-6 ft., auxil- OO ees ee eee | a2 

iary engine.......-.- 1. 31 . 55 . 22 eg A er EE eee (Sameera . 04 
Combines, 8 ft., auxil- A I SRE vo nrocmdolcseccecnlensneses . 02 

Te BR, en \ | ao yO ES ES eee ene . 05 
Combines, 5-6 ft., PTO_|}________|_______- . 20 Hoes, 7 in. blade____-~- 16 . 05 | . 03 
Combines, 7-9 ft., PTO.|__....__|__.._-_- . 07 Pitchforks, 3 tine--_--- 24 . 09 | . 02 
Forage harvesters, pick- Pitchtorks, 4 tine.......|........ . 03 . 02 

Gg! | SEE eee . 09 12 Hand sprayer, pressure 
Forage harvesters, row 3—4 gal. capacity_....|....._.- . 04 | . 02 

OO OTe . 24 . 05 14 ge ee See . 04 | . 05 
Corn picker-huskers, 1 pe ea eh ee . 09 | . 03 

res eo Seaeoe eae 15 SERS ae ee NO Sees e 
Corn picker-huskers, 2 Barbed wire, 4 pt. gal- 

Ws ote ected, cease cpdauwe 19 varinod, 124: g000....i....<.-.|...-.<<-) 10 
Corn picker-huskers----|_....___ ae SPOW IG <n cc canocnnwe . 29 UE Sa 
Cotton picker, 1 row, | | binder twine..........<. . 61 . 32 | . 03 

less tractor........-- ea eee . 03 ES aS) Se, ae .14 
Cotton picker, 1 row, Hope, manils.......... 60 16 | . 03 

gell-propelleG..........<|.....«<.- eres . 06 Muslin, 36 in. un- 

Potato diggers. _..-.--- . | aes ees LS SS, See . 06 

Single milker units_ ---- arenes | 10 14 Gas engines, 2.1—-3.5 hp__|....____|_-.-__-- me 

Farm milk coolers, 6 Blectric motors % hp. ..|..........|......-- . 08 
ae aa See ee Seen eee . 02 Brooders, gas burning, 

Bulk milk coolers, ex- | 450-550 chick capac- | 

Ce  , ee 20 SEE ES es ee Sener . 05 
Milker outfit pumping | Brooders, oil burning | 

ee ee SL ee with canopy, Chick | 
Cream separators, 750 capacity 450-550__---|......_- . 04 . 06 

lb. capacity.._.---_- «32 Cf an Brooders, electric, 450— 
Hammer mills_-.--.-~- . 10 | 11 . 07 550 chick capacity ---|.....-_- . 03 | . 05 
Power sprayers. .--.--- eatin 16 | | Farm milk coolers, Side 
Farm wagons_......--.- . 42 | 12 | . 24 CN ee eee eee 03 
Farm grain elevator, Milk pails, heavy, tin 

portable, 28 ft_....--|__--___- oat . 06 plated, 12 qt___--__- . 06 . 07 . 08 
Farm grain elevator, Milk cans, 10 gal. std. 

pores, o¢ to. ....~<}.......- Deaictassd . 09 6 ee oad 11 . 04 
Farm grain elevator, Telephone, local service_|_......_|.-----_- - 23 

portanie, 40 1... .....|.......- oe . 06 Se eens, Saar 17 . 52 
Gas engines___.__..--- 11 | . 05 | . 05 Farm magazines, an- 

Electric motors. _....-- Peer . 05 | . 05 nual subscsriptions.....|........|.......- . 06 
Farm supplies. .......... 6(3.19)} 2.80) 3.49 a en a, . 05 
Ca nnetnbanaieeulnineesee Wei | . 05 Horse collars.........- 50 2 aren 
a Ee: Bee . 30 Building and fencing ma- 
Range or furnace oil____|________ Diner ae . 06 - eee 8. 20 3. 00 5. 30 
ES eee, ae res | . 03 Framing lumber__-----| (1. 07) (. 31) (. 34) 
Calcium arsenate.......|______.. | | Sea Pine, No. 2 and better_ . 35 . 10 .12 
Arsenate of lead______- 11 24 | . 03 agg under No. 2... - 18 - OF |-------- 
DDT, wettable powder | a No. 2 and better- - 50 . 14 - 18 
40-50 | Fir, under No. 2_-_--- . 09 . 03 . 04 
U-o percent... .----|..------|-------- . 53 Rough boards__-_-_--- (. 56) (. 27) (. 39) 
PR ink simcncdacsbensacnne . 02 | pene No. 2 and better-_-_-- . 35 a7 25 
ET EED SORE RRR ACaE 13 Under No. 2_....---- . 21 10 14 


7 Included with building material in 1950 revision. 
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Relative importance 





Group and commodity 


Relative importance 














509573—59——_-4 








8 Less than 0.005 percent. 











Old 1950 1959 Old 1950 1959 
index | revision | revision index | revision | revision 
Farm production—Con. Percent | Percent | Percent Farm production—Con. 
Droemed boards... ....<.|.......- (. 13) (. 36) Fertilizer—Con. 
No. 2 and better.....|........| . O7 . 20 Mixed fertilizer—Con. Percent | Percent | Percent 
i 2 ee . 06 16 CE Riitevcstwnannastcasansed . 7. oe 
Shiplap, common pine-_- (. 36) es; ae | Ee eee . 03 .10 
No. 2 and better----- 22 A SS i ig, CD SEI eee [—— 
Under No. 2........- .14 . | =e | Sees a . 02 . 06 
Ion Gang... ...-..- (. 73) (. 13) (. 09) a i PEED, SIE FF, . 04 
Pine, C and better _ - - 20 . 04 . 05 ee en EEE . 03 . 05 
Pine, under C....... 18 . | ee ee Eee | nw 
Fir, C and better_-___- 22 . 04 . 04 ic, jag Ee See (ME tekcccuns 
Fir, under C__....... 13 ME Teese et ee, ee Saree . 09 20 
Flooring, yellow pine, B i oy a, . | 
SL ESS Eeeeeee Meee ee . 07 | ae Sas Peer . 09 
Shingles, wood__-__ ~~~ 2. 46 .14 . 06 Fertilizer materials_—___- (. 47) (.62)} (1. 06) 
Windows, barn_-_-_-_---- 12 . | Sodium nitrate__..__- 12 . 06 oan 
Shinglcs, asphalt.......|_....... . 02 . 16 Sulphate of ammonia. . 04 . 04 . 09 
Roofing, composition - _- . 04 . 07 oe Ammonium nitrate___/_...._-- 12 . 27 
insisting boaerd......-|........}......<. . 07 Ammonium nitrate- 
Paint, exterior house - - - 69 . 31 ef limestone mixture__|__..._-- . 04 . 06 
Paint, interior wall____- yee Reema . 07 Anhydrous ammonia-_|____-.-- . 08 . 20 
Cement, portland- ___-- 20 12 . 33 Ammonium phos- 
Concrete blocks____-_-- [pees Exec . 43 phate, 16-90. .......}.......6s . 06 . 09 
Lanseod Of... .........- RRS , 2. eee Superphosphate: 
Brick, common---_-_---- 20 . ¢ Sees 18 percent Fes. ....-|...<<5<- 5 i) ene 
ee 13 . 06 . 26 20 percent P205_--.--- . 30 . 06 . 08 
Roofing, galvanized - - - _| 10 . 16 . 60 42 percent Pis......<)o....--« . OE 
Iron pipe, galvanized--_|_..____- 10 .14 45 percent P,0;......j.......- . 02 . 05 
Domestic water system Phoespnate T00k.....66+<)...55<0 . 05 . 05 
jet type % hp motor Muriate of potash__-_- . 01 . 05 . 06 
- & EE ee, Seances . 28 Agricultural lime- 
Winamills........... . 07 _ | re TEE . 06 . 21 . 29 
Fencing: Gypsum (land plas- 
Barbed wire, 2 pt---- . 25 15 13 ESS Ee ee . 04 
Barbed wire, 4 pt----|_...___- 14 19 ee 1. 40 1. 40 2. 21 
Field and stock fenc- ee .10 .19 . 22 
_ EE ences mf . 41 ,. SSS ee 13 15 
Poultry netting_----- . §2 . | ee OO See oe . on 
Fence posts, steel - -- . 28 . 05 .16 ae ae. . 21 . 48 
Fence posts, wood___- a; . 08 . 24 Ce ee eee eee . 04 
Farm gates________-- a . |) eee Ee Nee Sees . 03 
Boards, rough, No. 2 ae Ua me i . 24 
oS | ee eee Seemeevaner .08 See ae . 06 . 07 
Boards, rough, under aes ee: .14 . 21 
a ER SEee SER . 04 EEE TT . 05 . 03 
Ene . 70 1. 90 3. 76 ee + | oer .13 
Mixed fertilizer__._.__- (1.173) (1.07) 2. 37 | EEE! ES! eee . 02 
J. ae See eae . 02 Alfalfa, common--_-_-_--- . 25 . 08 . 03 
= re Tae . 06 . 09 Alfalfa, cortified.........1...<.... (8) ej 
2-12-12____.-- on Geka . 03 . 08 Alfalfa, other improved 
has ill ana soem ae ames . 05 . 09 i eae OE Bs ccesge 
3-9-9__...._..- SAEs ee . 04 . 09 ee .3l . 09 . 08 
2 Sere ere . 03 . 04 Clover, sweet.......... . 10 . 03 . 02 
|! | a 79 a7 . 80 ee a . 03 . 02 
ee Pe . 02 . 04 Je eS See Pe eee . 01 
_, _, ES Sos . 03 . 04 FOR on ----------]--------]----- — rf 
ra ees es . 06 espedeza, Korean-----|_..----- ; ; 
Pane 7 i" oo ; ro ¢i 19 . 06 . 03 
ee eT "03 11 Kentucky bluegrass- - -- 15 . 02 .O1 
ee ee : Common ryegrass. .....|.....--- . 01 . 03 
4-16-16_...---------|-------- . 08 19 EEE: EE. . 02 . 02 
5-10-6..............]--.--.-- . 08 -15 Tall Fescue (Alta-Ken- 
eae) 38 12 . 29 | ES, Eee lee renee: . 03 
ERE tee NPM Seema ~ 15 
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Relative importance 
Group and commodity 
Old 1950 1959 
index | revision | fevision 
Farm production—Con. 

Seed—Con. Percent | Percent | Percent 
Austrian winter peas---_|..------ 2 2 en 
WEEE, MENG ice occ iaxchocccswce . 01 . 02 

J Ee eee 10. 4 4.0 2. 28 

Co eee ee 4,1 2.0 1. 16 

IR iid bo be Seen 14.7 7. 09 
i | eee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 














AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


With respect to the first point, the logic of the 
linking procedure was discussed at some length 
in the 1950 paper (6). The logical problems in- 
volved in this phase of the problem have been 
developed more fully in the literature—(3, 4, and 
6)—and are not reviewed here, except to reaffirm 
the logic that accurate measures of price trends 
are not possible over long periods if constant 
weights are used. The literature amply demon- 
strates this fact. On the other hand, farmers’ pur- 
chasing patterns probably change rather slowly, 
so that annual changes of weight are probably not 
necessary to preserve reasonably accurate meas- 
urement of price changes over a relatively short 
period. 


As a working compromise, the use of fixed 
weights over the near half century covered by the 
index has been rejected because of the bias arising 
from the use of fixed weights over a long period. 
Instead, the total period has been divided into 
shorter periods as nearly homogeneous as the 
availability of data permits. Indexes have been 
prepared for each period, using the most repre- 
sentative weights available; and finally these units 
or links have been chained together, thus main- 
taining weights reasonably representative of the 
period at all times, and yet relating the price 
comparisons to the reference period chosen. For 
these indexes, the base reference period is, by law, 
the 5-year period 1910-14. 


58 








Conceptually then, the 1959 revision (since Sep- 
tember 1952) may be described as: 
I XP mss 924-20 


sale ‘ XP 083 Gs7—41 Ys XP: Gs 

a 1914 ) 2 cS Dp. 7 

1/5 > Ti as P m35 937-41 P 053 55 
=1910 





Where “7,” denotes the Index for any date (i) 
after September 1952 ; “m35” denotes March 1935; 
and “s52” denotes September 1952. The “g’s” 
here represent total quantity weights for each 
commodity, including all imputations, both direct 
and indirect. 

It would be possible, of course, to compute the 
index directly from the above formula, with the 
subgroup indexes derived from the several partial 
sums for the commodities in the respective sub- 
groups. Actually, it has seemed simpler to com- 
pute separate indexes for each commodity group 
index, and to combine the several group indexes 
with percentage weights which are the proportion 
of total expenditures represented by the com- 
modity group, including all imputations, for the 
weight base period. In this form of computation, 
the quantity weights used as multipliers for the 
price series reflect only the direct imputations, that 
is, imputations for commodities assigned to the 
particular price series. The indirect imputations 
are taken care of in the determination of the per- 
centage weights for combining the group indexes. 
(Examples of indirect imputations for the living 
group are medical expenses and personal insur- 
ance, and for the production group, custom work 
and marketing charges, as already discussed.) 

The combination of the group indexes by per- 
centage weights must be made in terms of the in- 
dexes computed on the same base period as that 
from which the weights are derived, and then 
converted to the 1910-14 reference date. For a 
proof see (6). When handled in this manner the 
resulting index is mathematically equivalent to 
the formula presented earlier in this section. 

With respect to the second point under the 
head of “Formula and Method of Computa- 
tion” (p. 51), it is frequently necessary to substi- 
tute one price series for another, owing to changes 
in usage or marketing practices; for, as a result 
of an expansion of the price collection pro- 
gram, new price series may become available. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 














1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Food nt tobacco: Number Number Number 
eat: 
Ea ence ERE Sees renee ee pounds- - 76. 74 45.1 38. 3 
SS a ne ' SS ee 20. 9 46.7 
EI ES eae Se GRE SERRE | ED AME yee re 22.3 
oe ee re area a Se Ty eee ee 28. 9 
7 EE ee ee ee eee ee eee AES SRS ESE 26. 8 43. 7 
NN oe a piaane ke neem kbeaaie _ Seen. ee eee 26. 4 
a a a een een, mae "ae 14. 679 23. 1 45. 2 
eth, Where (not eneel) . ..... 5 nec | SE eee 10.3 26. 3 
EA eee ene phe ene are ne ewneen ne a 37. 57 10. 2 14. 8 
ES EE Ee ee ee eae eee eS Ee eae 8.1 19.1 
Fresh frozen haddock_......-..------ EE eee rae — ee eee Se ee 22. 8 
Renn, wink (20-08. OR)... 6 con ccc ccawee eR, Fae ees 37. 4 14.7 
Fats and oils: 
a pa ees cae meee de.... 22. 0 46. 3 44.4 
EEE WII oo oe cele ncccbciuanneasenad | a oe eee 18.8 51. 6 
| eee ee eee ieee ere ee hel ES SEES eTA 20. 2 51.0 
Dairy products: 
See eee eee ae meen Scr oer Pes ee |e 34. 5 137. 0 
PUNE ORs ic ce ncn a nninag ca nawmelenaaie = a Se eee 27.0 358.8 
PE oo a gee eh oe aeee en ceaanesn kee awnod pound_- 28. 04 26. 6 27.9 
Sen SEs oa a ne ew karen a 10. 0 21.2 36. 1 
ates eas Dt Ao ee ene ae a lr Ss 33. 3 
ei Ea ea one hicamac eae ee aad one ene eS ee 4.9 19. 6 
Cereal and bakery products: 
tee ahd kbd chars Wanna 25-lb. sack __ 36. 0 23. 5 18. 2 
SS ae Sena ee Ree pound-- 79. 5 207. 0 358. 0 
a8 a scien incense an oan a RS Eee 30. 1 54. 5 
Cornmeal. .-.-.-_- as catback which ee apa aaee do... 91.0 172. 0 105. 0 
PE Scan sas ckcw Selon as ana eebn aeeweee EE | Eee SIMs eee 20. 3 39. 3 
DIS os owed wos conbawe cade ewkeeuewumeacd a0... 31. 0 39. 6 33. 0 
ETI oe aia Coane GGnc... 7. 330 32. 4 41.1 
ES aside ee Gade etc ad weec awe ER ae ee es nee 26. 3 
MS be Sect pence scans po eaenacsuocumoenneeeeboe ao.... 20. 6 ee Seer rer 
Vegetables: 
i baie iweinutsdesncsiweeeeenn ne eee eee sree eran 37.3 
et MN So reas wanna me maine et 44.5 61.0 
CIT 2 nis os bu bnaek wank eoneeeeuceneed = SE eee meee. 21,7 58. 0 
NOE: ss, tern ori ac asendassinelcsaeacuialieael | 2 aa 30. 1 46. 7 
ee Oe a ire Ea a PEN ce ee ae ee 46. 9 48.9 
a Te Sank a ae SS ee 72. 5 146. 0 
RS era adns poe hicndcepaedooesneaeeawenene SS 3S Oe 27. 2 69. 0 
PE, SIRs aus oa ae needa ene ae DS Biiianicccences 33. 1 22. 9 
Fruit: 
PIR rg oe Sa oe Soak aceicnnmemeaa @0.... 172. 19 184. 0 40. 8 
| ee REA Se Seine eee eke eine emer eet ieee 46. 8 52.1 5 
I EN in cctemen et oncuunwbnneunsanmmeee dozen_- 8.2 30. 8 40. 1 
NG <n ido pean sou khesenswebonee ncaa PPOs Dd ctinnicnckondeewaeauaesnene 37. 6 
Pineapples, sliced, Hawatian..................-.0-686s Se ee ee eee 25. 2 
PI, DOO Re ncncccecwaeseedarescnemonseatameee dozen -_- 5. 599 >  avccnmnssnss 
Sweets: 
a a att ial 10 pounds-- 38. 878 19.8 26. 0 
RRs bee anaemia nem Come Te aaa 81.0 67.8 
Candy, nonchocolate, without nuts.___--..---.------ ee 9.3 30. 1 
Beverages: 
IN ea. sn kn eeeneawan ea eenmeniam ama — 39. 0 53. 0 38. 3 
OE EE ee eee eee et uiGiceveunducctenomaseeweede 5. 38 
p RO ee eee a0... 5.3 3. 2 4. 42 
i GS BPS lids micaccnccccuecescsunuace EO Sap ree ara 44.5 
BE HES Occ recccncnwncimsne nee ncennin iccdickacnnanckametieameneneem abies 13. 4 
Tobacco: 
PE SENG. .cacdvcccndeeetssucseeneeseamead Se Eee 11.6 8. 89 
EI meescwcvecssccusacqscaceesassencd Oe 43. 7 183. 0 
ae cae natee nace bewseumsneee pound_- Sr ee ene ee 
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Quantity weight 2 
Item and unit 
1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Clothing: 
Men’s clothing: Number Number Number 
Work: 
Rt ec sa Sa Se oe oS pair. -_ 4. 92 3. 82 5. 46 
ET EIUUE WTS i wigs acnnmocacwuamecad each_- 7. 31 4. 46 3. 70 
Se ea rane ern eee os 2. 94 3. 20 7. 46 
WTGOrSNIT UR, MOOVOHMNG a6 occa once see scesscnn ad 7 2. 94 3. 20 8. 48 
Union suits, heavy, cotton, winter_.........----- oe 2.12 2. 41 2. 02 
ee pair_-_ 10. 0 6. 81 30. 0 
Jackets: 
We ocicebnbonccswhanustaewsusaweneene Ne . 31 641 
I tS aie cade Geudawnmune "Se Ree eee | acres ereke 
BNNs SUTURE WOI Ns sco icicccsccuwcnccunesnucs pair-- 13. 0 16. 2 29. 1 
Ne er ae ea ict ere aa 3. 55 2.15 1. 52 
Doct. raver, knee lene... <<... cessed de.... . 520 . 25 . 577 
Other clothes: 
a | each-- . 781 . 40 . 386 
Extra trousers: 
WEEE iii ae sa ona ccewsweusuceuwecwe oe pair_-_ 1. 07 37 . 466 
DERE e a a nconeasne ncmwancwacsetawed “SEES ee eres neem 1. 64 . 943 
ee ee rere 2 SE ae a eee 2. 90 3. 33 
Overcoats, winter, all wool..................-.- Mseeel ss caw PB 4 . 120 
TE tes rr aks oe arom ma camnecned ae 1. 34 . 96 1.13 
Shoes, Min wom tcmadtemacsdcawtna sake aecenoe RE) SR eee | ee 1. 06 
Overshoes: 
With buckles or zippers._.................- ee ee . 19 462 
NVIEROUS HUEIN oo eiece cn cceeecccwenw nd "Ee ee eee 2 ioceeadheaseose 
Boys’ clothing: 
Cy a ae “| SE) eee ae . 25 . 362 
Overalls, boys, MR taht wiowmccie mncamwakemnne steed OS, ELE ee ae 5. 53 5. 25 
Sweaters, part wool, pullovers...................... SR SS eee . 958 1, 20 
Shoes or ‘oxfords, i SET a ne eon ee Eee 1, 44 1. 82 
Women’s clothing: 
Dresses: 
I I esate asp secnccsuwewds each_-_ 5. 29 2. 52 3. 40 
NC hos cos caswende lh cowed SS Eee 2 ere 2. 08 1. 68 
PEYOR, MSGI GUMNCY.. oon oe ccc nwscncskeuuna ES, Cee ee 2. 51 1. 08 
Brees OF DANCE, TEYOR. 6 ooo. concn cncccnccccca qdo0.... 3. 24 2. 17 9. 76 
Slips: 
DE item bine ceewa te neeeimadsemmas aceneias ee Eee 3. 09 1. 41 
heist se ea oes uses wane ammomweene CL ee Se eee ae ae 2. 49 
I Mic uiicenk nunnciswwesnseneniebamend |e, ae Sees 1. 63 3. 68 
Coats: 
Lisneweigns, fon length... .... .....-....2.nn0cc SEER Roe ee cere . 537 448 
a OW WOE; SUT GUM a 5 ao Siw nn ccc cocwcawne ee Se eee . Sa Se ee 
Pe RY oie atic cateekepnnoeccacasuwxad | SEES [SR eee . 202 . 270 
PN NIN 8s tne re nccccnuucosmecaneis | Sh: Sees ae 2. 79 
Hats: 
PU ecewlicewdccssornwue tae meceseewoe | ee eee ee . 83 3. 50 
WN cates mecorcanewacoueasauactiseausann “EE: EOE eer mee 8 focconaeceasces 
Hos 
i es” SE nee pair-- 2. 82 3. 39 12. 0 
So RS SES ae eee ee ee oe aera EE, Rn ee ae ae. Useneeeresscsas 
EE er ee ee meme, do... 3. 46 3. 93 3. 91 
Girls’ clothing: 
premes, wean coven, 7-14... . 5. ...-.~.+..<.- - a CE eed ne 5. 63 4. 55 
te, SONY ME WOON coc ec or aca aecnccocumewesce: . ee See . 365 . 347 
Shoes, EE BO WG aS co cicck cccocwaceaweetuscacd PS ats ciinuwses 1. 59 1. 95 
Yard goods: 
IN aia ia eae iit Sita oe S ee eS yard_- 6. 927 nn ee ee 
Gingham (yard goods) 36 in. width..._______________ | SEES ae 5. 34 24. 5 
BS a aera en ae q0.... a en a ae 
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1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Household operation: 
Fuel: 
Coal: Number Number Number 
Bituminous: 
PE. cxtceseenecwnscwcn oneness ton_. 2. 364 . 83 829 
TU GE MS ic ccce oe ahamemenecawbowanid Le eee . 80 . 368 
tad 221 Khe cea owe naneenmmemenGeel a 4 . 36 . 200 
Ne ee eee eee gallon_- 63. 0 55. 80 42.8 
PHO OP FN ONE icc occncciwnansdcacdeccamcnel itctiscccecctucosececneemaesoed 194. 
ieGUe, SNe SUNG occa eee ccenskconoudane G0....| *77.0 7. 36 5 90. 1 
MES tae oh Semncaanemanokes mmeesees ee cord. - 1. 13 . 42 . 234 
I a cn kilowatt-hour--.|_..-....------ 473. 00 2890. 
I oe ce coneba ci bauna won eee a 2. 45 6. 36 
Reading matter: 
UN oc oa ah ish a Ie ptiaiias eeamen inne amaiw aie were GO noe tncinewasiawneeasassee 2. 02 
Newspapers, daily and weekly combined_------------ DP tieclibewcsasccomies 1. 39 1. 96 
Laundry supplies: 
I... pp ucwinguen io sadendaveetnekeweeneeme pounds- 6. 16 12. 50 56. 5 
RI oes pn php nics wa oases sea mae ee aR 8 6 dicwddewccwsnedinavenanieewwn 
SID ot eG noon asa swe nemenaabawaeehwee eS Ee eee 81. 1 75. 5 
CE ccc ncenc pi eeccecacakeueeeine cake-- 42.0 114. 5 302. 0 
ey SANE NE UN 6 oo eras nwewenaucapeuen ee Seen enn Dea ree . 110 
Be RE i Ni cciomacwmususuuneeee 3S ee eee 185. 0 
MG AE, SOUION FT CNT Fic oon nn on hon cceweweescuue (7 SE SES: Hee 3. 59 
OE REE EE OE ey eee eA ee each.- BO Beatiececcccccoctevwetseusccoun 
Auto supplies: 
| Sn eee each-. ee  hucccuececuscdeliesshunecwaden 
ee Serene ene ee es eee gallons-- GH Eivcwaccgcccsceaucscummuenesus 
Household furnishings: 
Electrical appliances: 
BO i a SE lea carat hong ae 149 . 389 
ISI TEND UN a i clin ns ns ie ecco ealunel Sccclbscendsconnione 169 . 407 
EBGSG-DRORORTADN, COMBO. o.oo no nnn nnosecenxd Givin sedescusscnee ee ee en 
Television sets, table model: 
Te EE evieen dex sonuiesion tantchenatwbeaeeeca a ee Sea teem eer aa - 0498 
DE gi Connon mendes name assmea gaan ee eee: Se ee . 166 
Refrigerators: 
i pao oe we oho aewesemaeeeeeoetaeeee | See eee 0100 
eee acer en te eee ene ee ee See en ae 
DOU TE. woe nn en dada eawenneeerasnencsenen Riki ccccnucanaeceekbunmecmues, 0112 
WUE a icic cen bweenta aloes ioc Bitnt airatodsarcccendbeecanecoweee 0187 
Home freezers 
Bk finch Gee ceouneweieneecosveduews eee Ee ENTERS enn er ae eee . 0168 
LR RSs See eee nae hearer eee ae eee, TE eee Mega eee erence 0102 
ee ho aot et eaeesoances ccameeeeee ee eee ee ea - 0103 
DW Te rea dccenetedee eeweees<<ucmewee Diisccinicactunscdnckeuecasansemmnes 0164 
Washing machines, 8-10 lb. capacity: 
OE en oe deuncocuen Ss. acdeeeumoaes 02556 0389 070 
PINE ocd twaene ten narcie —aneewonaenl a 00692 0076 . 0315 
Sewing machines, electric. _.....-.......----------- a 0128 0105 0324 
Vacuum cleaners, tank type................<.<.<.<<4 a eer eee 0174 - 061 
EVGHS, SCONGGNG DIGG... 62-5. osc ecccwoss iba eeb atleast oe 0496 . 396 
OI No os cme neendweaseusnaeasneee BR acctosccunsccseeekasermnbesnns 154 
Household equipment: 
Stoves: 
Electric, 4-top heating unit__....-..-..-..-.-.-- ee ee ae . 00917 . 0450 
san, € DUNGY, DUCED OVO no occn ccc cwccescace Diviccnlskncccuanesens . 02409 . 0551 
Wood or coal burning, 6-hole._......-.-.------- G0...- 12 . 08946 . 020 
Kitchen cabinets, top cupboard_...........-..-.--.- Bs is . 05 . 0290 . 0426 
TINGE SIGUE, WINN. onc ccs cee weceeneue 44 dozen-- 1.0 1.172 3. 70 
PE EN ND oc rkoniencenactencanceucneem Se ee  Erecccsaesenus 
Piao eaumubwacesorusencune seul a Sr 2. 827 2. 76 
PRUNE en ee ck sek kwenieneenameaeee dozen-. .5 1. 005 3. 89 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Household furnishings—Continued 
Bedding and furniture: Number Number Number 
Mattresses, 54 in.: 
MME as cata ww acls: ces cuncosscesass ae eee een . 059 134 
Pe renee eae Ge... .2 Se Sa eee 
De eo.-.. 2 Le See eS 
eee go.... cn . 080 180 
i ae qo... . 02849 . 030 0489 
Laving-Toom euites, 2 pisses... . . 5. -.-. 22 sees — 0646 045 0743 
NEI nr oS cn concesieereusaeaen SS) Se ree ye one ee 091 110 
Dining-room suites, 8 pieces........-...-.--.----..- a0.... 0456 011 0223 
ee ee eee a Ee ee, Sener ee eee 0466 
Floor covering, rugs, 9 by 12 ft.: 
DN Go csogia coat ccceweiwuwewecneatiemmes — 067 067 119 
DEE inc fatacanbucureccoeeScesauessenes Ge... 145 348 608 
Household textiles: 
Sheets: 
elect easel Jindal do-_-- 1. 09 2. 163 1. 45 
al a eee "BEER pe eae cee amer ene: |W ees See ene manna 1. 20 
Blankets, single length: 
Ce Re e  ) ei errr Se Ee ee eae . 122 . 234 
RO PONS Bis cos ccccwcnccvewsscasenssad a 1, 48 1, 592 1. 94 
RU SOOM. 0 UY SO Wiskacccnnwecseccccssesmossus GOs eeiiocscwnssecced 1. 966 4, 29 
Toweling: 

Pree, 20 Fly Weise cect soceecesceee cuca yard.- a4 | EE ee Ronee eee 
PENG DO conga can vetcusioncanawadssasuecaaes SEE, Ene eee a wee 8: 47 
Muslin, unbleached 36 in. width..........---------- SS, eee SS = eee 

OS ee ae ene ee ee 1. 359 3. 27 
Building materials, house: 
Lumber: 
Framing lumber 2 by 4 in.: 
Pine: 
WO. GO ONO DOCS. oj ccueecsecssnssned 1,000 bd. ft_- 0207 0228 . 0509 
WOT INO) Bed wecccuccaecsrecccccscounsxe | ae . 0086 00956 . 0213 
Fir: 
iG POPE coc case ccrecessunaeuoxans . 0257 . 0283 . 110 
2 en do... 0059 00654 . 0294 
Boards, 1 in. random width, common: 
Rough: 
Oe ME WU wcicmccnancacscceseweceeae 0235 0203 . 0341 
ee eee eee do... 0165 0143 . 0209 
Dressed, 1 in., S48, random width, common: 
OG Re WOOT ccvwtccnvandbdtoweccaned! Se SE Ee 00601 . 0351 
a SS en ae eer - SEES ey 00648 . 0100 
Roofers, T and G, 1 by 6 in., No. 2 and better_...__-- Mast reat weg ache ee . 0168 
Ship-lap, common pine: 
Te NE ROE ss eco Suecc coanecunedassed ae 0273 0206 . 0323 
Under No. Poked eveseccncadcscsasenecessceced @e-2=.. 0204 0154 . 0203 
Siding 6 in. 
Drop (pat. 105-106): 
Pine: 
COE a cc cenueaccocnuesenbeaned ae ne en eee a ee 
WE Se Fed cu cnc acematenccswwccous en) eee a EES aie 
Fir: 
Ee OP MOEN S cncececseunwsoowudeiedwd EE) Se eee 00277 00485 
WOE a indewendnnsccdccawesenwuewae es | ees EE boescwnccuseee 
Bevel (weatherboard): 
ine 
hy lt NOUUE sco deccccccasacecésesaseceeed 0217 ER ee oa at a 2 
TE Csccwcucancccwueweaecrenecesceesed eae 0175 a eee 
Cedar: 
BE cas ccusewsaosedsccedeustoudeoews  ———_ 0097 00156 0102 
Pisdustintdsnieecesunwccuvoweteodeadeus a 0042 WNP coca 
Flooring: 
Pine, yellow, 1 by 4 in.: 
ENG. 3c a se esoscacanesaaeweedeed Go... . 0145 00884 00566 
MEINE MikGadadaesdueusascsdvesuncseusess G0.2<< . 0097 Be) Ee ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item and unit 


Quantity weight 2 











1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Building materials, house—Continued 
Lumber—Continued 
Flooring—Continued Number Number Number 
Fir, V G, 1 by 4 in.: 
SE eines wciwicesweanencas OE ee ee eee fae 
AE ere penis prety eet Pee Sie en WEED fe vecncccuance 
Oak, 7542 by 2% in.: 
ng ES TI TS GD eicelc iw eonn spn piand ere mania 0128 
MEBs Cie ce beeuce CCRC en EERE ee, SUR n eee 0147 
Roofing: 
Shingles: 
woo coune, 16m, Ne: 2... sccccccncs per square-- 6570 310 112 
Asphalt, MS., 3 in 1, 210-220 Ib... ...........--- ES Eee ee eee . 318 968 
Oe EE aT: ae eee 149 554 
Steel, galvanized, 28-29 gage___............-..._--- eS See ee 0901 198 
Penne UNOS SIDS on Sn ca cewicnneewaeabtaccd Ee eee ee . 109 
Millwork: 
Doors, interior 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. by 1% in.: 
BE iE occa cere acosocanancemcneennee each-- 1160 0477 247 
cy ae eee en ee ee a 0780 0319 260 
Widows, howe, cheek fail ............ 6 ccc cc con unit_- 2080 145 552 
eS eee eee ee Wee eco eee 121 
Composition material: 
Insulating board, interior, 4 in.-..--...-.---_- ee eee 00805 0794 
LOR DORI, Fb Wisk non ono ee cecum ceonmeone @0..<- 0355 0350 0885 
Pay WOOU, MMUOTION,. 76 OU... . once wn ecdccccun BP Bie si ek deweesicciddsecnenccueenen 204 
Brick: 
SEES eee receptor ae ae Ee per 1,000-- ~f 0170 . 0854 
SEE Se Suen Cire CaL eee oe Le eT ee enenpere ne emer sre . 0237 
Concrete blocks, 8 by 8 by 16 in_............-.....__..- we SS eee 0109 . 201 
lO SS eee errs eae? 94 Ibs_- 1.0 1. 620 5. 42 
Paint and paint supplies: 
Paint: 
NE eee ee eee gallon -- 1, 48 1. 290 1. 48 
DROID, WIR ic ccccnnamiwbinw me Kime weasel Diba chao ns binnccensiebenoceemane 1. 56 
OE Se ey ence ei mee SES ee Se (e086 Aeaceudacwnns 
east re ce OE ee I: pound-- 6. 2 7. 900 27. 4 
Screen wire 16 mesh 30 in. width. _--._.----------_- linear feet -- 4.4 2. 180 4.31 
Electric cable, indoor, 2 wire.......................... Wists om enccecdcncciceincucenees 808 
Plumbing: 
Tron pipe, galvanized: 
iy eS nee eee eee re eee ee ee lea aera 9. 41 
Te a ee ae eeaees Rules ici tdwaricccmaceaesamaseeucd 10. 6 
Fixtures: 
Mixing faucet, sink, chrome plate___....._______ Rei wnccenciteibtkencndmexee . 242 
Kitchen sink, basin, single without fixtures_______ ee See Sener . 173 
Bathtub, 5 ft. enamel, iron, without fixtures______ | et | Neel . 0465 
I WE, GEN cic iiwnsicdnaacewacnd ee See areal ae . 0627 
Auto and auto supplies: 
Purchases and operations: 
Purchases: 
New automobiles, 4 door sedans: 
es ne nmnbaneckccnceaced eee ree . 023 00970 
I RI a ee a Se Ee 0214 . 0325 
rn I mnie neenunial ee Ee eee . 0832 
New % ton, pickup trucks...................... Pei ciscwwwsccmnteeubenawscmbammea 00726 
Used % ton, pickup trucks..................... iid cndicccemese scbces eeemecneda 0118 
Operation: 
Gasoline, filling station, regular__..........--- Ce 204. 113 369. 
ne, SEE ERE ae eee ee, See 5. 500 7. 23 
TNO COR, GI WE BO icc cceccsccccccncccseneud es ee 465 1. 07 
pS)! eer ee eae COR  Nsédddsouecssn 
Antifreeze, permanent.._........-........-.-- eee eee eee . 848 
Batteries, storage: 
I ea ha cto acim a CAs cninsinwcencs 0458 . 275 
PED. 6 ic veicewksccseesaeeseesscuce en Ee er ee 
Lubrication, Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth.---_--_- Dicudisxccudomisnnedhcnsestawaeed 5. 33 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item and unit 
1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Auto and auto supplies—Continued 
Purchases and operations—Continued Number Number Number 
Operation—Continued 
Motor tuneup, Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth. -.-...-.- ON ein Janeen cee ienaauess 5. 14 
RN a casacccaenceodessucussssusesed SE Se i eae 
Tire MNS aitiikedoccncnmcadareaenewoaauowenae oe ee a See 
Feed: 
Grain: 
ete he oun e Sees nuwdeasenwesdeusnnawe bushels_ 24. 0 16.8 77.5 
Co SS DS Ren ee ee eens ee meee te Ck eee epee a meaerere 4. 38 
NE aes bacilanamunidatendnanwduacdsdeude 2 a ee i See 
Oe Soran boceeteasteediwedes sed nonsusemessed ee 7.5 15. 8 51.2 
Nee ae aes henna ranemenda ae eae ee a Sar 2. 53 8. 16 
ay: 
PNM eae oa See asa Seneca tamsee ees tons-_- .8 . 44 1. 56 
Se ee ee eee ere a a 43 1.19 
Mixed feed: 
Poultry: 
i a sihiieaiicaialll Pe Pd cccccencusown 7. 20 27. 5 
PRUE io ta acu nawas cwswamawearsel SS eee 3. 34 3. 72 
eee SRT TINE oc oc ccecweicctueduas SESE SaaS a eee 1. 92 5. 06 
ee a a eee . ee eee 4. 43 18. 7 
PUPEOy GOW TBO on oe cn cs cece nsiccwescs | REE BE See ee lene 3. 08 
Dairy: 
WNGGr ce Percens PTOUl. 5c0cc 5 cnn cceeecws cue Sas iets andere: CL 2) Se ee 
Oe GREED PEIN oo cae ccucnesecasiscevecuuececed | Se Ss See See 3. 71 
Pe IN as craic wacnccccwewedencicnncwd a0... SIE  Piccuicrcsensauae 12. 9 
Re POND an icoscunecsacssecucsiecuosseced Re Pe Sens Stee ene 3. 83 
a en OU oi enennewanesddausassneeonend (SE: SEER ae Cee 3. 03 
PaO acc encbannacankwoewdenuen SEE a Senereeee (RRR ee aemap 1. 39 
VEE ZU DOCNOs PROC ce eseccccecscwosesesnnece et eee 2. 59 3. 92 
Hog: 
Pole OOS ONO ooo cin ccecncccensccsccewasce "SE RN eee eR 10. 2 
RUE ar TONY SOU oss rie Bee aS Se Ee eS ee eee 6. 75 
Beef cattle concentrate or supplement, 30 percent protein..do____|_.....-.-.-___]__-_---------- 7. 37 
High-protein feeds: 
Soybean meal, all protein analysis. ...........---.-- | See ER eee eee eee eeeeaecned 
Soybean meal, 41 percent protein. ._....-...--..-.-- RS, CARES ASSES Sree ee neers 2. O1 
Cottonseed meal, all protein analysis.........--.----  — 5. 1 i 2 ee 
Cottonseed meal, 41 percent protein._.........-.---- SEE a Cees | REE ne ae were 6. 04 
Lo NE ae a eee a ee ete ae... 64 . See 
TI i ne cacti cd oaipaninee * SOS VES ee eee < 2 ee 
SEEN oc cuwacdeadwdnawacdocasaeesnuonasse a Rie We ae cee aes 
Grain byproducts: 
Ea ae eee eee See ee G6. oa 6. 6 3. 66 2. 06 
a do... 6. 4 3. 35 Ya 
Cornmeal (for livestock feed).......---------..----- oe 45 1. 08 2. 10 
oo a icunedoeebonuewows ee eee SO areas sae se rectal 
OP UNION ocean iwdacceasevensvoacsekun a6... 1 ef SER Teccusccwcewun 
TNL otra ara waster uae e ween wee ee ema SS eee 4). A ES Ee 
RIN cece Cacieie cue Sku akmnde neces ame Senewe a0... 1.5 4. 39 4. 78 
Feeder livestock: 
Feeders and stockers: 
ne WN IOUS Stee uecm ta cueecucsouseees RE SEE eeeeenen tones 6. 26 13. 3 
DP leis ceuenesoleweenauecanse sag bebiees oe CS ae oe ate . 107 
REESE EEE HSS OE eee Ree eee | SED Se eee . 09 . 299 
nea nne a a . 04 . 0205 
Baby chicks, straight run.................--.-.--------- i. EE SS eae 1, 224 4. 03 
ec acces oewwheubeeguenmsnokten Se See . 04 16. 2 
Motor supplies: 
Petroleum products: 
Gasoline: 
ee ee a ee 161. 00 338. 00 
Tank truck, regular De cctesivaweccaweaubakieawe en | enone 68. 8 892. 0 
Tractor fuel, ya RRR Ree a Se eee 72. 9 176. 0 
SN erg ene cin Uneineccmea iene anew aed : Se eee | 2, aa 
EI LES SE ON eee ee See ee 8. 05 20. 2 
Ls SERS Ee WOUNE CBN. nnn weumcewuas 3. 61 35. / 
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Item and unit 


Quantity weight 











1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Motor supplies—Continued Number Number Number 
Rubber products: 
tn, OO OY Dire mi einai cucicddawceeeuacwcd ng et Ee eee . 392 . 665 
I NI a ee, See . J Severe 
STGCE LOR, 7 DY Ot, OO... ncn cece cessed ee TEE 043 . 0996 
aruex tives, 7:50 by 20, 10 ply... . . ee EES eee » 052 - 120 
SEMOCIE SINR, BEN oo ooo icc own ceuccccsucancuswed i ESS Ree eee 124 
Other supplies: 
Storage batteries, 45 plate._...................._.. __ See, SEE . 057 . 391 
Storage batteries, 51 plate... ...................... __ a Eee . 044 . 161 
Ds ii pniiannnecintnn ib attenmnantitaasibeield ee EE ee 1. 65 4. 30 
EEOC, MONTINI oi ois enw ewnneacowastc ee Ee Ser 1. 90 
Services: 
SMUT UONIONN, EE BN ooo oo i meemceccccenmmeen ig Re EEE EE ee eee 6. 06 
Motor tuneup, Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth___..______ a SS pene wis 6. 81 
Motor vehicles: 
Automobiles: 
New, 4-door sedans: 
eco ensue eben each... 010 . 0091 . 00633 
ne chalet wasps aie tee me apenas aaregane ae 009 0107 . 0212 
oA ES A a eee eee eee GS Paine ctcnvenicidiubelasaniacmmmasenisia . 0542 
Pickups, % ton: 
I a i a a cine tS Pi eid bweseee 0116 . 0204 
ag Ee EAT OR eae eae ies ee cerca cece ees . 0311 
Trucks: 
New, 2-ton cab and chassis.......................... a . 005 . 0043 . 00441 
SOE Oe i iieascceniideunuenndantinanesaunel i NN SE . 0104 
Tractors: 
Wheel: 
RRND RI OU ee Sy ao.... . 00614 0100 00197 
OG ee eer oe . 008652 0190 00479 
edad eh aera es. a ES Ser aa ae 0463 
tea eee a 004409 Mees 
Crawler: 
Unger 25-drawhar hip... . 6. <<<. c cece pe Eee  _ ee 
Pt OP ENORE UD a5 ccaccccucncessamscnweossad ee EE 00058 . 000772 
Sia PONE TD 6 coco econ ntwaccnansiel ve ee, Ee . 00059 . 00102 
Farm machinery: 
Plows: 
Moldboard: 
re, ee eT ee ho ES . ww aaa 
hE EE eae ENE a 08004 0391 . 0377 
SE RES EES OS SIRES Bs scictceccceune . 0061 0133 
a Se OR: TAR ccd. 0103 
Tillage implements: 
Cultivators: 
aa al a a an as Se Se EE eT See Nee ee Sey 
BOE ahem naam ee ee 10467 0353 0227 
Grind conc conan ecccesncwnwesescackatiomcce sires cenecinwacleneiemen ees 00433 
| Disk harrows: 
eS Ae RIE TT NL a EE Oe Se ee 00352 
| a aca ee ee ed Spudibabiceccacae! 0071 00688 
Tandem: 
i, SE ene ene ea ke ee eRe ee ee ee ee 0160 
ES RO eee FPO a 0538 0127 - 0109 
fh SEES EE AES —__ SS eS Sanne 0145 
PORE MEN I 6 Secreta a necimiaiammieie maemo oe PERT RCC iains 00253 
Spiketooth harrow, steel bar__.......-......-_-_-__- ae 2724 . 0494 6, 201 
Springtooth harrow, 2 section......._...._..-.-_____ eee WE See cass 0291 
Planting and fertilizing machinery: 
Corn planter: 
2 row, with fertilizer attachment_............_-- a0... 0546 0131 0221 
4 row, with fertilizer attachment_._.............. A NEI CS. SMP ean 00441 
Corn or cotton planter, 2 row...............-..<.s<< ao... oe EN Ene 
Grain drills, tractor: 
be We CORE icc caste sets knscueiandcwas a . 043 0140 0100 
ty WR Bo ec cntinccuenmcacnceencmewanl GO Fectanncanaude . 0066 00962 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Farm machinery—Continued 
Planting and fertilizing machinery—Continued Number Number Number 
Manure spreaders: 
A ee ee ree sere each_- SE Niche aa ei 
ee SO nn oct adanansveeweenacenscses SEE, eae See . 00328 v0405 
ON 5 2 iw a odudedstwecttananunenue EE EE es are . 00357 00442 
on, See 2 eee eee ea Se, ee . v0172 00210 
on en an ee SS SE eee . 00214 00265 
ee a a re nee: CEE a eeeeere etry, eruene menn ce) aac aeyes 0109 
Harvesting and processing machines: 
Combines, self-propelled: 
ME seas accuucastenconnnesdceeenusecewnucd ” SEED eee eee Deen Se ikl eee ove 00217 
Se a eee ee eee = eee rene FT | EE SEE AR ee ee oe 00142 00164 
ee ee eee ere ee ee ee ee loko oy means eee we eae 00150 
Combines, tractor drawn: 
TINIE oo i neue ea euwaudaseene ee a cere oe . 00259 00523 
EE NE sendin asec easuenbaaswascewasawd "or 057557 0097 00567 
DP RENEUR a hel oats sage auelemasiupacunes Geel ccewencwnociencusesuruecas 00174 
Corn picker, husker: 
Manns so asses etre eseetweckes wweas ee a eee oa ieee 00646 
eee ck wish a eh AE ees eS eee ~ ES eee Ses eee 0041 00484 
Cotton picker, l-row: 
Cl Sree ee SEE | RSE eg ea tmeee | ere ene pe menos Eipeeee! . 000254 
Less tractor-.---- SS ee eee eee eee ee oe Petia eciie a lustcaele race newoands . 000258 
Forage harvester: 
DEEDS 8, oe cae Cnc oeeaiNwakaen Sees Se er eeeneer ae meerer 00153 00361 
OW GLOn MUNENIOUG . «5 sion 2 oc sswseccssocs cnx do... (MEE hie aee ea cl eee ies ees 
ow crop, sirmiliary engine... ...............-- <EESD SRE ee eh er 000612 . 00296 
Hay rakes, side delivery: 
oe ede cad emanate 03333 Mere Bone ee 
i eigen se ce No aS a wa aco een! EEE Re See ieee. 2 aeeeeeeytet nee ater 01080 
MI ONDINE ae cs conse oan cbestcascsces Posies ence oesual-suekaweneacces . 00748 
Mowers, tractor drawn or mounted: 
EE ee eae eRe - ee > A RO eee . 0162 
pL, SR OS eee re een ear ee eeerere et eee Sane pana eRe ne eRe eater FA . 02447 . 0190 
Baler, hay, pickup, auxiliary engine_--....-.-------- do... . 00386 . 00119 . 0118 
Hammer mill_-_----- SEeededad scuEeE Le ewensaaeES a . 02866 . 0133 . 0144 
UU RI re ohn onan waceesenseaas sitar ie Got do...- GUT Mite cna cel See e oom erd 
Dairy machines: 
Cream separators, 551-850 lb. capacity_-------.----- ae . 09728 0193 Be a as on 
Milk coolers: 
Woe a ee Soe ekene ede ceeseanaseeoas © ESRD PASSER ee ONO We RIE | PR SCP RESTO, rere 00387 
BE ON oe ce annnncwdansescesdosed OL op wscsanemcsasledonsuadeauees 00234 
Es SUI ON a ann emeweecdnwed SEE Be en ies 0235 0561 
Stationary milker, pumper installed_....-.-.--.-- . Bee See See eee MR: Weceeee ee 
ee a beumeseomuiimend do... 1833 . 02064 0695 
Other farm machines: 
RUNS ENE Fe hh 8 as sen ectacwccssusess amen . 0802 . 124 
(yas engaies. ....-.....- ee ee eee G0..< 146254 . 024% . 0324 
i Soi tg te ee Sewanee ond MO owliwawreckovases . 0263 0304 
Grain elevator, portable, double chain 
py EE a ee eee eg claigs otro Palew teas . 00718 
Pe acns ak kaeceowse Saesneenes oneasabewed ee ES Sees. Tene aie . 00958 
BO Mira cockcatacdateicseewtesesowsccesesd — REE Ee ees (eee toee meee ae meee . 00505 
Building materials: 
Framing lumber: 
Pine 2 by 4 in.: 
NR ee eee 1,000 bd. ft_- . 0629 0389 0431 
DS Oe on an iweswetarebecesoweseecced Se... 0264 a eek are 
Fir 2 by 4 in.: 
ENG EE NOE oon own cawanes osenecaecaeses a . 0780 0482 0574 
Unger NO. 2. ....6.<.--s eee eee ess Se . 0181 0112 0174 
Boards: 
Rough: 
Oy GUM oe Sc oSscecsxcceseaaseas  ——— 0607 0630 0866 
EN URI Beran cocci wegarnsaens asecuus a 0427 0443 0604 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Building materials—Continued 
Boards—Continued Number Number Number 
Dressed: 
ee ee Ff Sener . 0223 . 0571 
Ee oe ee i at aS i cdiveccctunesuned . 0240 . 0615 
Siding drop (pat, 105-106): 
Pine: 
ee ee ee Sarr do_.-- 0214 . 00826 0100 
™ NEE Ts ota css cent acwia Gamma waamaneead de.... 0253 J Spiieacunevce 
ir: 
PR MUNN econ ian cnnen ce te cacm eee do... 0201 . 00775 00779 
gt ey See eee do... 0154 Se ee ee 
Fiooring, pine, yellow, B and B......................... (lsticik: in wuadedecka dice nenmeneenean 0148 
Shiplap, common, pine: 
Og SS ee ea ee ee See . 0350 A A eee 
PE MN oe hse 2 a ee ad _ . 0262 5 ee, ee ee 
ee eres eee pounds. - 16. 5 18. 2 70. 9 
Paint and paint supplies: 
Paint: 
I Te re te en Oe oe gallons__ 2. 37 2.3 1, 92 
Oe UE | SPR eee ere, ae ere ert! ee: ee emer rer . 568 
OO SEE a ene ae ane ae tet | ES Ree . eee ee 
UI IN ne ee eee 1,000__ . 081 SA Oe ae 
Ee NINE a See hen anconnnewannense 94 Ibs_ 3. 0 3. 86 10. 1 
Se re nae cece u Sea emwa dee sere PP ston ancimunonebcenewanawee nas . 782 
Roofing materials: 
Compeenaon, 00 9)... 1-2. s-ssecccesciccscss S.A 185 . 738 1, 33 
Shingles: 
Pos ea peed done cwGtapaaaebeseed idl ck eewsewae 0987 . 828 
ek OS SE Sen eee eee ean a 3. 68 461 . 173 
aces, Gnivanised 26 Gage... ..<...-..52 sone ee . 162 . 595 2. 07 
Insulating board 4 in. interior--............-._-_- ge, a eee Smee ey Area . 0368 
ES SS eee ei eepenyes ners aera ee eemN each_- . 85 “- - huvedssnsecene 
Domestic water system jet type % hp. motor controls and tank 
__ SE ene “SRST rae . 0676 
tron pie, aivanioend 15¢ in........;.......2....... ee ane 11.0 13. 8 
I Se rk ne Se ee ek aaa each_-_ . O01 AE Baciicciowewns 
Fencing materials: 
Wire: 
Barbed, galvanized 12% gage 
EE aE rere 80 rods_- 556 . 695 580 
Wis deer acs sound aseebeeeeecreewanneee Osciliccecuanca sien . 595 779 
Woven wire fencing: 
alee Ot BOGOR Be Who oc Sa cce can clLeedcescecwed ee ee . 565 . 802 
PER SHI oo ows Sein canowencees 150 ft_- 1. 03 ee ©»s Hwee 
Posts: 
ee eee ee ea ee EE eer eee ee each__ 5. 29 2.2 6. 24 
ee EE EE EE A Ne MN a ee Le a TS. a 6. 27 5. 23 14.3 
0 Se SR ES Ae aoe a Re eee a . 16 , we 
Boards, rough: 
es ar I a eecereenbeien ee eee Seer en eee 0270 
Pt Se Man wcnacacacunicnuyiwauienieten neues ER EERO ee Meee ee 0188 
Farm supplies: 
Fuel and petroleum products: 
Seen, Seer SUNN. os cece ened Sneed gallons-_-_ OS Se eee: 12.0 
i a aa hh ic aaa elma alana a0... EGE  lLsieseccenescce 107.0 
Ee CNS Wick cc eines tances oeeeseusunccon ee ERE eee Sees ee 25. 4 
GL EOE ER NE Sea Rea on So EE, Ree a eee 
poet Opel (prepared GINGE)..............4...-..26-258 PR hicks st aiancedimaaaacimnemacds . 109 
Pesticides: 
RE I ac acres a haracchaana ne bei aiansesaal pounds-- 5.15 14.8 4. 65 
Ee eee Cee en e _ RES ERR eery ee eee a Pe 0s steeecleeeewes 
20ND 1g WORDING DOWGEE a5 nance ce eenceswcsenced Pen ckacececedecaeresec<aoeeeee 95. 3 
EEE I ee eee Miswibesciwtcwmecec <* | ebemissumaueces 
De ee a cuee rceuneagusmabiememeeiadl asi a cictaneRcdceecueeaane 2. 31 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 7.—Prices paid indexes: Quantity weights computed from weight base data for the pre-1950 index, 













Item and unit 


Quantity weight 2 


























See footnotes at end of table. 














1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Farm supplies—Continued Number Number Number 
Marketing containers: 
eee ee oe a acre Re en eaunerne 5. 48 
Ne ee ee en eer SE? SEES ee: Sa eee eee 4. 74 
ee ee eee a | eee Seen ee one nae 6. 35 
New baskets, round stave, 1 bu. with cover_.....--- dozen-_.- . 964 4. 98 2. 06 
New hampers, 1 bu. with cover.....--.2..---.<ccc<- Se ee aaa eee amen! . 209 
New potato sacks (100 Ib.) 5256255 once enced | EE See Ses ee 301 
New bags, Open mean (approximate 50 Ibs.)... ........00..-<)..0 6... ence nnlowononenccensse 0484 
Small handtools: 
fe ee eee ee eee Sel Sees ae eee . 36 . 354 
Nail hammers, with handle.................-cc.sce _, SA SERS eee . 26 1.05 
De eg Oo” ee ee en eee go.... 1. 25 . 55 . 926 
PN isnt an Lace uae a eenlea enw eeene a0....- 1. 25 . 59 . 452 
ENN WS Sion een atauncuwicndemenwanaes "SESS Lee Se eee: .19 . 381 
Co ESE Oe een ere eee “SSE SS eee 5 re ee 
Hand sprayers, pressure, 3-4 gal. capacity.......---- | Se Eee . 09 142 
Cordage: 
SI TININI crane tone a ti a awk eaee TS SE eee | Sena eS enn meee 41.1 
EE Sa ae ieee ae ee ee nearer estate re eae a0.... 48.0 32. 1 8. 99 
TIN So Ss Scene cc cor sonceaks ckeeuweennd a0... 14.7 5. 06 3. 02 
Motors: 
Pim OUOUE, 98 Un caches cccwesccsuwewewonce Se ERR ee ee, Sven Seen 268 
i CIN dO Bs cer cccccanewnwcesancssoase EE, Sea: Elen. 0813 
Poultry equipment: 
Brooders, 450-550 chick capacity: 
EEE ES OEE ree a ee "EE, ERE Re ene ea 013 0734 
Oe ra hate ee cal ee a ae aia ase aetna See EE RS I 2 Sie en eee 0745 
MS ai eric tawann awiacaeaeeacncuuetaenee - ER Se ae 027 108 
Dairy equipment: 
Para wie Gooler, Mae G00r.............-...-....5c- i Se, Se eee, See ne ae Sen aenae . 00382 
Milk pails, heavy, tin plated, 12 qt----.....------.-- each_-_ . 497 74 2. 47 
Milk cans, 10 gal., standard weight_._--....--------- a0... 5 18 | . 190 
Other equipment and supplies: 
POE et Se de... .| oe 4 See Sar co era a 
Barbed wire, 4 pt. galvanized, 12% gage_....- te I ot ce ailocuastcaweaeau 7, 602 
irom pine, 1% in. Giamoeber......~ 5-0 cc nesce linear feet - See eee annie see ee 
Horse Collate. .....-.....<- PELE EE I OS each_- . 92 . 407 eee rere 
Muslin, 36 in. width, unbleached_.............----- eat eine oa 812.8 
Services: 
IR a aint characnatind aime wien nals wares le eee 157.0 1, 420. 0 
REMPERU WOM oiicacceecacedmseseescoucesecsus EE IES Serene, Seaman nena eer nen 3. 84 
Farm magazines, annual subscription-...-..------ On a alt eee Eee 3. 44 
REE DOME CRIED oc occ uuecscccuscennesinewes Se! eae ee ee 85. 0 
Fertilizer, mixed: 
a cag, ae EE eee RE ee ed ee Ee SEE ene Nea eae nER EY 0412 
I a Sah he os idle Riera aly aaa oma oua [Se Ee . 027 109 
Se eee eee bi nan Heda na ane bemeee ER ERPS Seer eree . 024 139 
es et clemgacancudile Bima wetun bower Hee ES Ee . 037 158 
SE Shot tere ese ues waa nana bednaee ceased ° St ER ee oe ee . 030 157 
PR waa oases eon weneaRet ewan aseuedaoeaede RS Eee . 017 0673 
re ee ne ete eee re eT ee oe 429 . 105 450 
DR oa! ek tas ge an Eicean woos SS chee weeps li acta oe ae ed ere te ae el itch esusmaiewace . 020 0791 
a cndninia badiitnactae ben tawEeeadee eet mines ee, eee . 024 0895 
PE. pcccovuenacewhcocwedoesaweheewe wae ebedwawied | ES See eee . O31 135 
reat ciclcatdves ep thiatis sas ny eteins aid enbc aswel amet eee ae aee | SS (eee . 033 204 
code teins anata Caer eee Ramee ree goal aaah 5 chan nach date ceca . 022 206 
a co cons Aeraeiy ne aaa ieee aes haere aaron ES eee eee . 042 224 
De a ace Ga ee eiocNeweia ne aeeseueuaaae en Se Bee ea ee eer . 050 243 
ara ak oh rs nese de WT ch a ae a do 213 078 446 
RI Rs rh ote oneal oa IS OS mba ee eee Oe NG als tah cn eis sinner ee She meee mae 144 
EE io. ad noe eal gaya aes ond nai ammmaneea ara aaerd ae eee wel ee 
re kc annwnhpemaducduwas essen ucwee waadewees do-- | ee ei ae . 0393 
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TABLE 7.—Prices paid indexes: Quantity weights computed from weight base data for the pre-1950 index, 





Quantity weight 2 








Item and unit 
1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Fertilizer, mixed—Continued Number Number Number 
Pe abt beeen ee eee eee ne En einer . 018 175 
Se BEE ee ee Re ee eee ee Ee Bcckéecocmase 
Deter so ce eh eiecbadancetes consdweocnersareeneeee "SSE (Sener , 0895 
ra igen awed oe ictagia wean ne wae lance “ee ee 015 0722 
i RE aE Ae PaaS eee a eee SR See Sener ncen ecm 
Bete ec seers nab hnasetuseuccceanse uence daeesas awed eee ee, Vee ee eee 0399 
BON. sob adonccbee cub cckatensecdabeaucgnens ceed Ee See Me ‘laceeenececons 
NS ee ea one ce eenenmaneaae . et ee ee 042 . 230 
I ee ae healt pnd cad aaa eae "Ee eres a, Sennen oes 
Rs a Sl ee eee es eee 0968 
Fertilizer materials: 
Nitrogen: 
PPO DAO. ian ke cece bacceune a cscuomeed | SE RSet ee 016 101 
IN Ne ccccncunnunenwan cums aee eee EERO eee 044 258 
Ammonium nitrate limestone mixture. __...-.------- | ER SE pee renee: 019 0826 
Ammonium sulphate...._-..---- ES EE ee ee ee 110 
NE TI oo gn ce mounenenmrariee wasinnl wieeeaie aa 0564 OR. Beesckicececcews 
NI i ncka pans aceewontmmumeese ede cccacecctwmdincoecwseeoded 142 
RREIRINES 0 DENTINE oe aces een a cawenaned "ee 0164 2 
Phosphate: 
ORIN DINNING... oo 3 ac oc och n dcdcsceccccud EE See se eee 021 0733 
ES enn ae ere ee eee 077 195 
Superphosphate, 18 percent. ...-............-..-.-.- Eee eS es 
Buperpacspnate, 20 percent... ....... nc cnecces a 2228 047 159 
Superphosphate, 42 percent. -..-...--------.-.---- Ee, See eee 
Superphosphate, 45 percent --....------------ a Se NRE ere 007 0447 
Potash: Muriate of potash (all quotes)_.......-.-------- a 0079 . 028 . 0867 
Secondary and trace elements: 
RN IE IN oe naire aie ee Oe eae ee . 170 
Lime and liming materials... ....................... ee - $21 SS 2 See ee ar 
eS ae a ae eee | REE ES Semen ee 4, 87 
Seed: 
Field crops: 
OS ee Se ee OE ee EES et ee eee 1. 35 2.11 
SE ee eee ee eee (SS eae ee . 827 2. 56 
NNN ci tect in ce eee ane canna 100 Ib_- . 2 eee 682 
LO ASRS rene s Seniesa Pee etree eres ee. ae, See eenrree a 0s eceeceees: 
a Ee SO Ne ee aie eee renee e 2 | RS Ee Syrercr rte arene . 541 
Grain sorghum (open pollinated)_...........-.----- te Se eee earns 1. 28 
| REE ie re ee ee ER SEES EEE Sr a eee 4. 57 9. 20 
es al ie arta ela atn MA a eee ee ae . 379 
RE eR Rene Chee eee irises Chor Ae | 3 1. 84 2. 93 
nae os aioe eee beeen Se ee Seen ees. . 311 
ans cis ick eee clad lalla ame ae et Fe . 90 . 677 
EES eee aera ae eee | RES ee 1. 53 2. 54 
Eh hd eae ee Gd Hhwdadcnsmeceta . 10 4. 38 
Hay and pasture: 
Alfalfa: 
Ne a EN i ad oe a 100 Ib_- 0983 . 090 0413 
Certified: 
Northern and central zone_-_...----------- a: Paar . 002 . 239 
SRI Gee occ cccawcnncnnancnsnd Piiccneonccadcousse Dee Unciwenmeseonwe 
Clover: 
aise. .....<. ER eR rd aE ATE ETS eT | ene SPRERERE en eee ree . 03 . 0291 
EERE Ea REO Pee er ee eee de... . 100 . 09 . 112 
SEE RES BI Fe etn eT ae ee EEE Te nee: Seer 1.14 
Sweet........ RE Ren Cree AE TATE ee do.... . 080 . 08 . 0687 
IN II on ee oe maiode ee eee 12 . 240 
NI oa eek ac ar er erie alelesnlsionierarann manna G0... . 030 .O1 1. 28 
NINN 6 ee eee eames SS ee ere . 02 11.0 
Eee Se | Se Seen . 09 . 101 
EE  CARTINOEET. BO0 ia ce conc ccncecsenconensa ES REE pore eee ere 0881 
cee hh eS ak ge ee abana ee | ee 110 11 0746 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Item and unit 


Quantity weight ? 








1924-29 1937-41 1955 
Seed—Continued Number Number Number 
Cover crops: 
UNGEIN WitOt TAB =. occu ncecacoss ce esens eS ee a ee ee 
EEE PRN a ees cccccuaekaneteescecneenseewesa ee See eee . 03 0746 














1 Equivalent quantities purchased annually derived by 
dividing value of average annual purchases for item indi- 
cated, plus the imputed value of similar items not priced 
by the average price paid by farmers in the years shown. 

2 Purchases per farm family for family living items and 
per farm for production goods; quantities for 1924-29 and 
for 1937-41 differ from those carried in earlier publications 
where item specifications have changed, or changes in 
imputations have occurred due to variation in commodity 
price coverage. 

3 14%4-0z. cans. 


It has been customary in the past to make such 
substitutions as necessary from time to time, and 
this has continued in the recent revision. Such 
shifts are made without affecting the index as of 
the date of a change, by maintaining the aggre- 
gate involved at the same value as before the 
change. For example, instant coffee was added in 
March 1958, when this item first appeared on the 
food price inquiry. Previously, the weight for 
this item and for coffee substitutes as well, was 
assigned to bean or ground coffee, this being the 
only prices paid series available. Handled on this 
basis, the annual expenditures for coffee, instant 
coffee, and coffee substitutes would buy 45.6 
pounds of bean or ground coffee in 1955. At 
March 1958 prices, this quantity cost $41.54. 

The 1955 Food Consumption Survey indicated 
that expenditures for instant coffee amounted to 
approximately a seventh of the expenditures for 
bean and ground coffee, with the popularity of in- 
stant coffee continuing to increase since that time. 
Accordingly, 16 percent of the $41.54 annual ex- 
penditure or $6.67, was assigned to instant coffee 
in March 1958. Using the price of $1.24 per 6- 
ounce jar then current, the $6.67 allocation was 
equivalent to the cost of 5.38 jars of instant. This 
then became the “instant” quantity weight. 
Dividing the remaining expenditure ($41.54- 
$6.67) by the 91.1-cent price of ground or bean 
coffee provides the new quantity weight of 38.3 
pounds presently used for this item. Table 8 sum- 
marizes the computations involved. 
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* Includes one-half of the gasoline used for the auto- 
mobile. 

5 Includes gasoline gallonage equivalent of expenditure 
for L.P. gas used in the household. 

* Costs for rotary hoes and pulverizers imputed to this 
item. 

7 No price series available for baling wire; therefore the 
expenditure for it was imputed to barbed wire. 

8 No series available for tobacco canvas; therefore, the 
expenditure for it was imputed to muslin. 


TABLE 8.—Quantity weight revisions involved in the 
introduction of instant coffee series, March 1958 











Price |Expendi- 
Commodity and unit Weight per ture 
unit 
Units | Dollars | Dollars 
From: Coffee, per pound_-_-- 45. 6 . 911 41. 54 
To: Coffee, per pound_-_-__-_- 38. 3 . 911 34, 87 
Instant coffee, per 6-oz. 
SS ROSE ke a 5. 38 24 6. 67 
i Seema ese: Aenea. a eeers 41. 54 

















It is important to note that the introduction 
of instant coffee prices made no change in the 
food index, at the time. Through imputation, 
45.6 pounds of ground coffee contributed an ex- 
penditure of $41.54 to the food aggregate prior 
to the introduction of instant in March 1958. 
Upon its introduction, the cost of 38.3 pounds of 
ground coffee and 5.38 jars of instant coffee like- 
wise added up to $41.54 on that date. Thereafter, 
fluctuations in the price of both instant and 
ground coffee determine the changes in the cost of 
coffee in computing the food index, whereas these 
changes were governed solely by the movement of 
ground coffee prices theretofore. 

The necessity of the third point under the head 
of “Formula and Method of Computation” (p. 51) 
is obvious and does not require comment beyond 
the procedural steps already outlined as to method 
of imputation. 
















id 
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Link Date 

The question of when the new weights should be 
given effect in the index was, of course, a crucial 
one. It will be recalled that the old weighting 
pattern was based upon surveys representing con- 
ditions at the beginning and at the end of the 
period 1937-41. There followed a severe World 
War with its numerous economic disturbances and 
dislocations, with a subsequent partial adjustment 
to peacetime and the later uneasy expansion dur- 
ing the Korean affair. It seems very doubtful 
that the 1937-41 weighting pattern really con- 
tinued to represent farm purchase patterns during 
all these disturbing times. 

There is a clear indication, of course, that by 
1955 the pattern of farmers’ expenditures had 
changed very materially (table 1). On the other 
hand, there is much evidence to indicate that 1955 
conditions began to exist during, or immediately 
after, World War II. A study of the relations 
displayed by the two major components of the in- 
dex, namely, prices paid for commodities bought 
for living and prices paid for commodities bought 
for production, shows that these two indexes fol- 
lowed a generally similar course from the middle 
1930’s until 1952, but that after 1952 they diverged 
very sharply. The production group of commod- 
ities dropped sharply during the next year or so 
and has since remained at a considerably lower 
level than the living group, which remained at 
about the 1952 level for some years. Recently, 
both groups have moved upward, but the living 
group has remained at the higher level. 

The expenditure survey was made in early 1956 
and related to the year 1955. This year was char- 
acteristic of the period after the production group 
of commodities had fallen below the living group. 
Moreover, post-Korean adjustments had largely 
been worked out by then. Consequently, it was 
concluded that the 1955 weights were representa- 
tive of conditions from about 1952 forward, or at 
any rate that they were more representative of 
conditions from 1952 forward than were the 1937- 
41 weights; therefore, the new weights were made 
effective in 1952, that is, the new index was linked 
to the old index in 1952, the particular month of 
September being selected since this was the date 
that the group indexes for farm family living and 
for production goods were at the same level. 


As of December 1958, the revised index was 295 
as compared to 308 for the unrevised index, or 4.2 
percent lower. 


The Index of Prices Received by Farmers 


The 1959 revision of the Index of Prices Re- 
ceived by Farmers also maintains the same gen- 
eral pattern as that of the 1950 revision. The 
principal changes accomplished in the revision 
were: 

1. Revision of weights. 

2. Linkage of the new index to the old as of 
September 1952. 

8. Revision of weighting and pricing system 
for vegetables and for noncitrus fruit. 


As in the case of the Parity Index, the revised In- 
dex of Prices Received by Farmers retains the 
same major commodity groups and general struc- 
ture as the previous index (6). Shifts in com- 
modity coverage were inconsequential as indicated 
later. 


Basis for Weights in the 1959 Revision 


The basic data for determining the weighting 
pattern for the Index of Prices Received by 
Farmers derive from the official estimates of pro- 
duction, marketing, and sales of farm products 
which result from the regular data collecting pro- 
cedures of the Department. In this respect, the 
situation is different from that of the Parity In- 
dex, in which case, though price data are collected 
currently, quantity data, particularly for living 
expenditures, are for the most part available only 
at intervals, usually as a result of a special survey. 

In choosing a representative period of market- 
ings and prices for farm products, no year or 
average of years is entirely free of all “abnormal- 
ities.” It was desirable to have the weighting pat- 
tern represent current conditions of marketings 
and prices, and in this respect the average for the 
period 1953-57 seemed quite suitable. This pe- 
riod included some years in which crop and live- 
stock production was curtailed by drought and 
some years which were very favorable for both 
crop and livestock production. The effect of war- 
inflated prices was not especially important dur- 
ing this period. A further consideration in choos- 
ing the 1953-57 weight base period was the fact 
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that it centered on 1955—the year for which 
weights were available for the revised index of 
prices paid by farmers. 

Perhaps the most significant change in the 
weighting pattern is an improvement in handling 
fruit and commercial vegetables. 

More particularly, in the index as computed 
prior to the January 1959 revision, for commer- 
cial vegetables and for the noncitrus fruits, quan- 
tity weights and prices represented only that 
portion sold for fresh market. However, in com- 
puting the percentage weights for combining these 
indexes into the all-crops index, the value of all 
sales (fresh and processing) was included. In 
the revised index, quantity weights represent total 
marketing (fresh and processing). Monthly 
prices represent a weighted average computed by 
applying the 5-year average percent sold fresh 
to the current fresh market price and the compa- 
rable 5-year average percent sold for processing 
applied to the current season average price for 
sales for processing. This procedure provides a 
means of reflecting both the fresh and processing 
portions of these crops and by so doing tends to 
reduce the seasonal variation in these indexes. 


Selection of Commodities 


As a general rule, all commodities were in- 
cluded in the index if suitable price and market- 
ing data were available and if the average value 
of marketings during the 5 years 1953-57 repre- 
sented 1 percent or more of the total value of com- 
modities in the subgroup index. There are 12 
subgroup indexes. As a result of this review, the 
revised coverage included 55 comodities represent- 
ing about 93 percent of the total value of market- 
ings in the years 1953-57. In effect, only two 
commodities were added—green peas for process- 
ing and asparagus. A third commodity—tanger- 
ines—had formerly been included in combination 
with oranges, but was continued as a separate 
commodity. 


Handling Short Marketing Season Items 


Current monthly price estimates for most com- 
modities in the index are available. For some in- 
dex items, however, the crop moves within a rela- 
tively short season. These present special prob- 
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lems of technique, and require consideration of 
price measurement both with respect to changes 
between years and within years. Such crops 
sometimes present individual problems, and the 
method of handling seeks to resolve such problems 
as far as possible, recognizing that no method is 
likely to be fully satisfactory. 

Tobacco is one such special crop, comprising 
a wide variety of types with widely varying mar- 
keting periods. The price used in the index each 
month is an average of the current prices for the 
types being sold currently, and the most recent 
season average prices for types not being currently 
marketed, the price for each type being weighted 
by estimated production. 

In the case of peaches, pears, strawberries, 
asparagus, cantaloups, and watermelons the price 
for the last month of the season’s marketing is 
used each month until the new crop starts to 
market. For most of these crops the interval in 
which there are no sales is relatively short, and it 
was decided to use the price in the last month of 
active marketing rather than the season average 
price during the months of no sale. The use of 
the season average during the months of no sales 
would generally result in an index adjustment in 
the month following the end of the marketing 
season and another in the month when the new 
crop started marketing. The present procedure 
requires an adjustment only at the beginning of 
the crop season. 


Formula and Computation 


The formula of the Index of Prices Received 
by Farmers is similar to that of the Index of 
Prices Paid, Interest, Taxes, and Wage Rates. 
Also the general method of computation is simi- 
lar. The Index of Prices Received however, has 
a broader weight-base period, 1953-57 instead of 
1955. 

Average marketings multiplied by average 
prices for the 1953-57 weight base period provide 
base aggregates (priceXquantity). Similar ag- 
gregates were computed for each month, using 
1953-57 average marketings and current monthly 
prices. The current monthly group aggregate 
divided by the 5-year average aggregate yields 
the monthly index on the base 1953-57= 100. 

In the tabulation at the top cf page 73, for pur- 
poses of illustration, are the price and marketing 
data for the food grains index. 


















































; Average Average Average Average | Aggregate 
Commodity Unit quantity price aggregate | price Jan-| January 
sold 1953-57 1953-57 | uary 1959 1959 
1953-57 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
(1) X (2) (1) X (4) 
Millions Dollars Dollars 
Ee eee ee ee TERE ae aac 913 2. 00 1, 826. 0 1. 71 1, 561. 2 
ESET LAT TA dcnacctalesceeain 17 1. 12 19. 0 . 967 16. 4 
ee See reer ey Hundredweight_-_____-- 52 4. 93 256. 4 4. 85 252. 2 
ce Le ae eens, Saha etree ef 1, 829. 8 
- . ary ORG (10%2_k9 ri 829.8 > 
Index, January 1959 (1953-57= 100) =D 1014 7°" 1 


The monthly group indexes so computed are 
combined into an all crops index (eight sub- 
groups) and an all livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts index (four subgroups), using percentage 
weights derived from average value of market- 
ings during the period 1953-57. Group percent- 
age weights were computed using income from 
marketings, including, as appropriate, income 
from commodities not included in the index. 

For example, the food grains index includes 
only wheat, rye, and rice but in computing the 
percentage weight for this subgroup index the in- 
come from buckwheat was added to that of the 
three commodities included in the index. A simi- 
lar procedure, as appropriate, was used for each 
of the subgroups. These weights were used to 
combine the several crop subgroup indexes into 
an all crops index on the base 1953-57=100. A 
similar procedure was used to compute the live- 
stock and livestock products and the all com- 
modity index. The income from marketing data, 
and the derived weights are shown in table 9. 
Quantity weights are presented in table 10. 

The revised weights (1953-57), as compared 
with 1937-41, give relatively greater importance 
to the crops index and correspondingly decreased 
importance to the livestock and livestock producis 
index. The effect of this change is that with the 
crops index declining at a relatively greater rate 
than the livestock and products index since the 
September 1952 link date, and with the increased 
weight given the crops index, the all commodities 
index on the revised basis was 0.8 percent below 
the unrevised index as of December 1958. These 
revisions had the effect of reducing the 1949-58 





10-year average index of prices received by farm- 
ers, as adjusted to include an allowance for un- 
redeemed loans and other supplemental payments, 
from 258 to 256. This had the effect of increas- 
ing adjusted base prices 0.8 percent as of Jan- 
uary 1959. 

As previously noted, the revised Index of Prices 
Paid, Including Interest, Taxes, and Farm Wage 
Rates, was 4.2 percent below the unrevised index. 
The net result was to lower parity prices of com- 
modities on the modernized formula about 3.4 
percent. 


Link Date 


With the decision to link the Parity Index in 
September 1952 it appeared desirable to link the 
Prices Received Index as of the same date so as 
to maintain the parallel structure of the two in- 
dexes. This presented a small technical problem 
in that the Crop and Livestock components of the 
revised index were at somewhat different levels. 
This required a slight modification in the linking 
factor for the Crop and Livestock Components to 
insure that their range would always include the 
total index. The adjustment in the link factors 
for the Crop and Livestock Components was about 
a tenth of 1 percent. The total index computed 
on a 1953-57 base is linked directly to the pre- 
vious index so as to relate the change since 1952 
to the change as indicated by the combined Index 
and thus maintains precisely the formula indi- 
cated on page 58.* 


‘With, of course Qss-s: instead of Qs representing 
quantity weights. 
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TABLE 9.—Group weights for index of prices received by farmers ' 


























1924-29 weights 1937-41 weights 1953-57 weights 
Commodity group Percent Percent Percent 
Average weights of— Average weights of— Average weights of— 
cash cash cash 
receipts receipts receipts 
Groups| Total Groups| Total Groups| Total 
Thousand Thousand Thousand 
Crops: dollars Percent| Percent| dollars | Percent| Percent dollars | Percent} Percent 
MOOG @70ING.0555-.5..5...62 885, 705 18. 6 8.9 | 551, 935 16. 6 7.0 | 2, 161, 788 17.5 7.9 
Feed grains and hay-_-_-_----- 742, 830 15. 6 7. & 526, 683 15. 9 6.7 | 2, 488, 492 20. 1 9.1 
EE ee 1, 370, 443 28. 9 13. 9 654, 504 19. 7 8.3 | 2, 282, 890 18. 5 8.4 
Tic cinicncwenencia 255, 171 5. 4 2.6 | 290, 254 8.8 3.7 | 1, 121, 863 9.1 4.1 
Oil-bearing crops-.-..--..-- 233, 619 4.9 2.3 | 237, 943 7.2 3.1 | 1, 335, 961 10. 8 4.9 
2 eS eee 595, 722 12. 5 6.0 | 456, 339 13. 8 5.8 | 1, 296, 471 10. 5 4.7 
Commercial vegetables- -- - - - 345, 674 7.3 3. 5 376, 764 11.4 4.8 | 1, 137, 337 9. 2 4.2 
Other vegetables---......... 322, 188 6. 8 3.3 | 217, 993 6. 6 2.8 530, 587 4.3 1.9 
Total crop subgroups---} 4, 751, 352 | 100.0 |_-_---- 3, 312, 415 | 100.0 |_--.--- 12, 355, 389 | 100. 0 |...--.. 
ae ee ae ee __ 2 ae eee eS | a Seen 
oS pe a 48. 0 {3, 699, 827 |..._..- 42, 2 |13, 630, 979 |_..---- 45. 2 
Livestock and products: 
Ment ANIMAL... enn ce 2, 801, 103 50.2 | 26.1 |2, 487, 043 49.6 | 28.6] 8, 688, 741 53. 0 29. 1 
Dairy products... .......=- 1, 627, 643 29. 1 15. 1 |1, 535, 881 30. 6 17.7 | 4,373,259 | 26.7 14. 6 
Poultry and eggs...-..-.-.- 1, 060, 591 19. 0 9.9] 881, 886 17. 6 10. 2 | 3, 204, 531 19. 5 10. 7 
WRUNS Siiwnwescnedaanaacs 96, 555 1.7 .9 110, 655 2. 2 1.3 132, 966 .8 4 
Total livestock and 
products subgroups-_--} 5, 585, 892 | 100.0 |_-.---- 5, 015, 465 | 100.0 |......- 16, 399, 497 | 100.0 |..----. 
Other livestock and products- - 2 ae, eras 7) ae eS ee eee 
Total livestock and 
a 5, 625, 683 |......- 52. 0 (5, 059, S82 |....... 57.8 116, 555, 541 |. .._--- 54. 8 
All farm products. .......---- 10, S16, 286 |.....~- 100.0 |8, 759, 709 |------- 100. 0 |30, 186, 520 |_-.---- 100. 0 
































1 For combining the various subgroup indexes into an all-crop, an all-livestock and livestock products, and an all-com- 
modity index, weights are percentages based on average cash receipts received by farmers for the 3 periods 1924-29, 


1937-41, and 1953-57. 


TABLE 10.—Jndez of prices received by farmers: Annual average quantity of each commodity sold during weight base periods 











Commodity 1924-29 1937-41 1953-57 
Millions Millions Millions 
Na eng ea en Er 8 ee re ele as De bushels__ 692 677 913 
ES i a rr ee Da ca< 33 24 17 
hs a i a a gp ee et eg id hundredweight--_ 16 22 52 
1 CES OTS Se iis aR aS ERE S: 2 5". bushels_-_ 487 550 1, 134 
ECS EEE A Ne PE OEE en ELS iy do.-_-| 301 198 349 
ee do....| 85 114 241 
EEE EEE ee hundredweight-_-|.......----- 13 115 
NE nag Fs i a he Ie So a tons_- 12 10 15 
RIN ttc ate eo i ealdulngan sameaenedale pounds- - W400: Nicenticeuesctoncvaeecuen 
PIN ERI OOO So oi i cccnccccuctebwcuenocsonccancen || CE ee 6, 585 6, 887 
PRMNOULORNS SUE VOUIAN QOUIONS 6c cc nee ecccccncccewnncocacanwuw “ees eee 1 27 
SAE ea a ae eS ees a ee eS CS ee Cee eee 
Oo RE OEE ORT PIE ets tons_- 5 5 5 
EEE SE a OTE” pounds-_- 674 1, 234 1, 404 
RE EE IE a RO ie tee ee SS Ee eens 65 366 
Sat eee er ROR Emery | “eae 21 19 37 
Sn ac I a a a a ec G6..<. 129. 0 83. 1 103 
SET Of TSE ISTE RC Re Oe Mine aaa ea a Ss pl SE OS Uipaemrmre te my 4 
EE EE ES IEE COURTS RE I eee aeeee? G0... 38. 2 71. 6 125 
SG i aihitii dh inth cmuibiticndieeninawnniaennmanedausaasineD do___- 9.8 35. 7 44 
ERASE RS Ee SS EET AE MA eI a 6. 5 11.3 15 
_ |) TEI SESS a ne Rip eee a ae aan eee ee PO. bushels__ 18. 0 16. 2 29 
RRA PRS RE AER S RA Ua RE pee: do__-- 43. 9 34. 4 58 
ot EEA TTR ne aT pounds-_-_ 418 475 480 
| SAE SALE, EEG, RR PCa RETIRE me rie aie ek tons_-_ Rt Ja, Pee ee dS eects 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLeE 10.—Index of prices received by farmers: Annual average quantity of each commodity sold during weight base 
periods '—Continued 








Commodity 1924-29 1937-41 1953-57 
Millions Millions Millions 
a atm Se Eee en nee e eens 3. 4 
ES ET aS eRe OE Ea MR a! SIUSED A : 24 6. 2 11.8 
| EE ea CENTS RR ONES Ciehe ae do___- 18.0 24. 0 24, 4 
EEE ELAS Ie Na a OT a 3. 0 10. 3 15. 0 
EE EEE RENEE OEE do.... 1.8 4.1 4.8 
i i lee ee ed Gia 3.4 10. 9 14. 8 
I a a a ee 12. 4 3 Ae 23. 1 
ERR es Fae eT STASIS Hie LTT do_._- 13:3 16. 9 32. 7 
EES NMED ODES: . “ED eee 7.9 42.5 
ee hE a ie ire ee ek ee | SOS eae 1.0 2.1 
ERE EEE ETT TEE EL EES | 3 ERE ate 3. 0 10. 6 
Cantaloups..._.-------- iiecataane et kces angen eae ox wissen ase Lead  _ EE CERES 11.3 12. 7 
se toa, Sis Se er aD a ee eae SS Seer 22. 5 31. 2 
EERE ES OES eA EE OEE are are tye MRL do... .8 2.4 3. 2 
Re eee ED PE NEG ET IIe REN tot apres ee 21 3. 6 4.4 
POE EN OI PIE: do_-_- 8.9 17.0 88. 8 
Se Gan ene er eet SU Rhee do__-- 32 2.8 9. 7 
| ae eee PEDESTAL aPC Mae PORE Lome aes PO. RLY . Se 140 145 196 
I gc Sa ae ee eee ee 13 14 10 
Beans, dry edible_______.-_- SAE EARLE Ee MARRS ke go:... 9 15 16 
NE oS ek a ee ay an oo ae ao...- 153 157 288 
USSR ES aee earl a ee POR AAS OE OTN do__- 16 18 40 
EE eee eee mn Sree er, OS? do__-- 3 5 3 
DR Se eee eRe Re ars a et GBs 20 15 20 16 
TCE EERE See ert GO een Re eee ay do_-_-_- 126 121 172 
NE ES A Dae see me nee Eis : 288 452 914 
I 8k So A ee ee quarts_- 3, 018 2, 910 1, 265 
Se Re pounds. - 1, 359 1, 309 539 
| ES ee eer Bek ae eee eae s 5 - —- 1, 563 1, 815 4, 993 
EES RAEN ee Rey oat Maire eve uReae metres. TY" (/ dozen _ - 2, 390 2, 548 4,494 
eae etrisi ECAR Eee aN RENE ee a ae ean ee 436 1, 163 
a I a a eee ERE EEE (Seen cen, | eeerrerger yy cee ee 














1 Quantities used for weighting monthly prices during 
the period for which weight base is effective—1924-29 
weights effective January 1910-December 1934; 1937-41 
weights effective January 1935 through August 1952; 
1953-57 weights effective September 1952 to date. 

B. Louisiana only 1924-29. United States 1937-41 and 
1953-57. 


Areas in Need of Additional Price Coverage 


The Index of Prices Received is based on price 
series representing about 93 percent of receipts 
from sale of farm products. Of the approxi- 
mately 7 percent of cash receipts from commodi- 
ties not specifically covered, livestock and prod- 
ucts accounted for nearly 1 percent, and crops for 
about 6 percent. Within the crops group the 
most important commodities not covered are the 
forest, nursery, and greenhouse products which 
represent nearly 3 percent of total sales or 21 per- 
cent of the crop items not covered. Although 
fragmentary data regarding marketings and 
prices are available for these products they are not 
adequate for index purposes. 

Fruit and nut crops, accounting for between 1 


8 oe relative with 1910-14 base used for computation 
of index. 

4 1924-29 and 1937-41 fresh use. 1953-57 fresh and 
processing. 

5 Included with oranges in 1924-29 and 1937-41. 

6 1924-29 fresh use; 1937-41 and 1953-57 fresh and 
processing. 

7 1924-29 and 1937-41 fresh use. 1953-57 processing. 


and 2 percent of total sales, represent the group 
of next importance not specifically included in the 
index. Within this group grape crops are the 
most important—accounting for nearly a third of 
the fruit and nut crops not specifically covered. 
Monthly price data are not available for these 
crops. Sugar beets, which accounted for just 
under half of 1 percent of total sales, were the only 
other single crop of importance not included. 
Again, monthly price data are not available. In 
the case of livestock and products there was no 
single commodity of any significance not included 
in the index. 

It has already been otserved that for some areas 
of farm expenditures it has never been possible 
to collect the price information necessary to have 
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all important farm costs represented directly in 
the index. As a consequence, these price areas 
have for many years been imputed more or less 
directly to commodity price series actually in the 
index. Thus, medical, dental, and hospital ex- 
penditures have never been represented by price 
data. In both the 1950 and 1959 revisions at any 
rate, the weight of these expenditures was im- 
puted to the Living Index generally. However, 
medical, dental, and hospital expenses amounted 
to about 7.4 percent of all living expenditures in 
1955; personal insurance amounted to 2.6 percent ; 
recreation to 2.1 percent. These are the areas of 
family living that are in greatest need of being 
covered by specific price series. 

Machine hire and custom work amounted to 
2.8 percent of all production expenditures in 1955; 
marketing expenses for crops and livestock, 2.5 
percent; cash rent and irrigation, 2.6 percent; in- 
surance, about 0.8 percent. 

None of the above have ever been represented 
by price series, since the collection of the necessary 
price data has not been possible. The filling of 
these blindspots would comprise the greatest 
single improvement in the Parity Index. There 
are, in addition, several areas within existing index 
commodity groups that are in need of additional 
price series. These include fuel (notably L.P. 
gas), marketing containers, insecticides and pesti- 
cides, and machinery repair and maintenance in 
the prices paid index. Forest products (veneer 
logs, posts, stumpage, ties) and floral, nursery, and 
greenhouse products are the chief items missing 
from a complete accounting for the price factor 
of farm income. These needs have been set forth 
previously (76). 


In Conclusion 


The revised indexes, together with the ones 
they replace, are presented in table 11, on an 
annual basis, and the revised indexes, monthly, 
insofar as available, 1910 to the present, in tables 
12 and 13. Figure 2 presents the revised indexes, 
together with the Parity Ratio, over the span of a 
half century—lacking 2 years. 

It is believed that the 1959 revisions of the Index 
of Prices Received by Farmers and the Parity 
Index achieve distinctly improved measures of the 
major price relationships affecting agriculture. 
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The Parity Index, in particular, had become 
biased upward as a result of the use of old 1937-41 
weights beyond the period for which they were 
representative. It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
the necessary surveys to update the index could not 
have been made earlier so that the interval be- 
tween weight-base periods might not have been so 
long as from 1941 to 1955. 

In any event, for the first time in a quarter of 
a century the Parity Index now is computed with 
contemporary weights. It is to be hoped that in 
the future, the intervals between weight bases may 
be shorter, and that the weighting patterns for 
both indexes may be kept more nearly current than 
in the past. 

One further point may be mentioned. The two 
indexes are the only major indexes prepared by the 
Federal Government for which the base period is 
nearly a half century in the past. Rather clearly, 
the numerous dynamic drives in American life and 
changing economic organization complicate the 
making of price or other comparisons over any 
such period with a high degree of precision. Many 
products now used widely throughout agriculture 
were just beginning to be thought of in 1910-14. 
Similarly, products then in common use are now 
little more than museum pieces. Means for col- 
lecting statistics were far less developed then than 
now, and data of nearly all kinds were far more 
scarce. 

Methods of marketing have changed, pricing 
points and procedures have shifted, and the struc- 
ture of production and marketing has changed. 
Technology has brought profound changes into 
every aspect of agriculture, as in every other 
phase of American life. In fact, few aspects of 
life either in the city or country are more than 
roughly comparable with their counterparts a half 
century earlier . 

All these changes have laid a heavy burden upon 
index numbers which have for their object the 
measurement of price changes over long periods. 
Accordingly, from the point of view of techniques 
of price measurement, an updating not only of 
the weight pattern of these indexes, but of the 
reference point as well, would simplify consider- 
ably the problem of price measurement in the 
future. 
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‘ TaBLe 11.—Jndex of prices received and prices paid, interest, taxes, and wage rates, and the parity ratio 
, revised and unrevised, 1952-58, annual averages 
Prices received Prices paid, interest, Parity ratio 
1 taxes, and wage rates 
' Year 
| Revised | Unrevised| Revised | Unrevised| Revised | Unrevised 
~ 
f eo oaia ote a Sore ei eh we 288 288 287 287 100 100 
0 See ee ee ae eee 255 258 277 279 92 92 
=) , SEE are aie eee eee a eee en 246 249 277 281 89 89 
SE ee ert ees mee 232 236 276 281 84 84 
. See ane Cy eerste: 230 235 278 285 83 82 
a SEES Eee ine eines rae enna 235 242 286 295 82 82 
Dred Semel woo on weninausasacaacenemaeen 250 255 293 305 









































ALL FARM PRODUCTS 


TaBLe 12.—Index numbers of prices received by farmers, United States, by months, 1910-59 





















































































[1910-14= 100] 
Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Aver- 
15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 age 
ee ee eee 107} 105] 107] 106] 104] 104] 102] 100] 103] 102] 101] 101 104 
| ie Se ReeRRS 100 97 94 92 92 93 95 95 95 93 93 95 94 
EE ee eee 96 97 98 102 103 101 99 98 98 100 98 98 99 
Se nee ae 97 98 99 99 98 100 100 101 105 108 108 106 102 
Set .cccegusouseucus 105 105 104 103 103 102 102 101 100 97 97 98 101 
DE ewiieu teases Gd 99 99 97 99 101 99 97 95 97 102 102 102 99 
|. ee 105 | 107{/ 108] 109] 110] 111] 113] 119] 127] 133] 141] 142 119 
EE RENT IT! 143 | 150] 156] 173] 183] 185] 184] 185] 188] 194] 194] 197 178 
| | i eerie! 201 |} 204} 202] 202] 201] 198] 202; 209} 217] 215] 211 | 213 206 
Ne ee 209 200 203 213 220 220 227 227 217 219 227 227 217 
ES eee ree eee 229 | 229] 229] 235] 236] 233] 227] 211] 201] 187] 168] 148 211 
TRIM 141 120] 127) 118 |..114 |. 212 36] 121] 1251 181 | 1201 196 124 
See 119 127 129 128 133 134 132 127 127 133 139 143 131 
| ER eens 143 | 143] 143] 144] 141] 189] 1386] 134] 141] 144] 147] 147 142 
Eee eae cree 147 145 | 138 140 138 136 138 146 140 147 147 151 143 
CC ee oe ore 157 | 155] 159} 155] 154] 157] 159] 159] 153] 156] 156] 155 156 
aS 154 | 154] 149] 151] 149] 146] 141] 140] 143] 139] 140] 138 145 
STAR: 137 | 137] 1384] 1384] 186] 137] 136] 140] 148] 149] 149] 149 140 
LE ree 148 | 145| 147] 150] 155] 150] 151] 145] 149] 148] 146] 148 148 
WD cercamccwdcwcsas 145 | 148} 148] 147] 144] 145] 150] 151] 149] 149] 147] 147 148 
ee aes 145} 141 136 | 137] 133] 128] 117] 115] 119] 114] 110] 104 125 
i eaee 100 95 97 97 90 85 84 82 80 76 80 76 87 
| a See nme aie 71 68 70 68 63 59 63 65 66 63 63 62 65 
TEES 59 54] 56 60 70 71 83 78 78 78 80 77 70 
PS iiniantxuiouucaawas 76 83 84 82 82 84 86 95 | 101 | 100] 101] 101 90 
a 108 | 112] 112] 114] 111] 106| 104] 105] 106] 108] 108] 113 109 
| eee 109 | 111] 107] 108] 107] 109] 115] 121] 121] 119] 119] 123 114 
SL SEIT SE 127] 128] 1382] 132] 180] 125] 126] 122] 119] 113] 109] 107 122 
| eee 104} 99 99 97 95 95 97 93 95 94 96 99 97 
LS RES 96} 95 95 94 93 91 91 90 99 99 | 100 99 95 
a ee 101 | 104] 103] 103] 101 96 97 95 98 | 100] 102] 104 100 
| EE OER. 108} 107] 108] 114] 115] 120] 126] 130] 139] 137] 136] 142 124 
area 148 | 150| 151] 154] 154] 154] 156] 160] 164] 168{ 170] 176 159 
(TS 183 | 187| 194| 196| 194] 194] 192] 193] 194] 197] 196] 199 193 
Be ea ebacintersome | 201 | 198 | 200} 199] 198] 196] 193] 192] 195] 195] 197 202 197 
| 
Ce ee: 206 | 203 | 205 | 208; 205 | 209] 208| 206| 202| 206] 210} 213 207 
|) Rae eee | 214} 213 | 215] 217] 218] 222] 243 | 248| 244 | 271 | 263] 262 236 
LSS eee | 256 | 260 | 279 | 273 | 267] 265 | 271 | 274| 286] 287] 289 |. 304 276 
i, Ee IS | 310 | 283] 286] 292] 290| 294] 297/ 290 | 289] 274] 269] 268 287 
5 TES: | 267 | 257 | 262] 258] 255 | 249] 244] 243 | 248] 242] 237]! 237 250 
ee ne | 235 | 239 | 241] 245 | 250] 249] 261] 267| 274] 268] 276] 289 258 
1) Sa eee: 301 | 313 | 311 | 312] 306] 300] 294|/ 291 | 292] 297] 303] 306 302 
\ | as 299 | 293 291 | 292] 291} 290] 292] 294] 288] 280] 275] 267 288 
5 ae ae: 266 | 261 | 261] 257) 259] 251] 254] 251] 253] 246] 246] 250 255 
a Se | 254 | 254] 252] 253] 252] 244) 243) 246 | 242 | 237] 237] 234 246 
i a 238 | 240 | 240) 241 | 236] 235] 232] 229] 231 | 227] 222] 219 232 
|, eee aa | 2221 222| 2241] 220| 235 | 238 | 237] 234 | 233 230 229 | 229 230 
i 5 a ae 231 | 229 | 230] 232] 233] 233] 239] 242 | 240] 236! 235] 237 235 
PO Se ees 241 | 245 | 257) 257] 256] 250} 250] 248| 255| 249] 247] 244 250 
PEE nc wssinaiesnsinanans oi Dee) Oe] Set ST Me h......).....)--...-|.....}...--- ‘eae teen 
| | 











3 Revised May 1959. 


1 Average per unit production payments made on butterfat, milk, beef cattle, sheep, and lambs are included for period 


October 1943-—June 1946 inclusive. 
2 Revised January 1959. 
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States, 1910-59 } 


TABLE 13.—Index numbers of prices paid by farmers for commodities, interest, taxes, and wage rates, United 














[1910-14= 100] 
Janu- | Febru- Sep- | Oc- | No- | De- | Aver- 
Year ary ary |March) April | May | June | July |Augustitember] tober} vem | cem | age 
ber ber 

OE: EE Le Le Se: Se See Meee eee Ceeeey ies 97 
_ , SEE! Saeeen Belen Een Sa Re Se SY EES EES eM LORS Maa 98 
ee Seen: ere eens keane: SSS: Ree ee ee Se Ley | Sey 101 
SS See CR Eee Se Se ES RE Se Ae: ee AE ee 101 
RE ee Sa Ce Ane Seer et ee) ee ae Eee ae eR eee 103 
Co ee Cee Ree Sees Ree. Sanne ee a Le on ee ee eee 105 
0 a en re See fee coerce ies Sa See ee ere es Sa Woy 116 
SE See Renee Soe Sey eee eS ee ee RI SR eet ROS 148 
C eee, Seen Seneee Me ee Se LER Lee ERO GES ere Sees seein 173 
a eerie ener! erie Seana Sees CRUE TR Ee TE Oe) RUS THE SOR Se 197 
Se eee Some: Scere (Menem SEAnCey! Annee: | eee (eee (SRPEES. ORME Sega: Seer: eee 214 
Ee eens Seen ne Eee! Sere Se. GE Gee Se Pe ie PR 155 
Le EO OEE Repian REs. Sein, Hein SES BER! See es RS Vee ee Eire 151 
SS SEN See Ca ae hh a See | = as 159 159 
Se een eee ee 2. ee ey |: eee Eat | a a 161 160 
Seay! Saeki e neuen mee | es See ef See, Eee a ee 162 164 
. See ae ee ey eee of, = eo _ a ees 159 160 
SS nee eee sae a ae eee 4 eS ee | a ee 159 159 
2 eo Hea ae fe eee . ; = eae _ ) Se SRERE 161 162 
SUE ise encdeucscecisdnwsduosees | ee See | a Sas gg eae Pe 159 160 
OE LOOT LEELA |G ee Sa 7 ae eee | Se ere 144 151 
SEES SS ee Pe eee. Se ee |; = Sa eee 122 130 
ee eee (EET eee | a (SPREE _ ee See SO) eS 107 112 
| SEE Snes Seinen nt ee a oS | 7 es ee 115 109 
eae pes cee eo oe | ee eee | | ee eee 2 Se ee 123 120 
SSS eon Geese enone | | eee eee tS aera SS ee 123 124 
SEE, RS See | fa ee iL. ¢ ee See Eee ee 127 124 
SIE EES 129 130 132 133 134 133 133 132 130 129 128 127 131 
|) See 127 127 126 125 125 125 | 124 123 122 122 122 123 124 
ae 123 123 122 123 123 122 122] 121 123 123 123 123 123 
oo ee 124 124 125 125 125 123 123 123 123 123 124 124 124 
, rae 126 126 126 128 | 129 130 133 135 137 139 140 142 133 
J See 144 146 148 150 151 152 153 154 154 157 | 158] 159 152 
eee 162 164 166 169 17i 172 172 73 172 | 175 175 177 171 
SEES Ae ee ee 178 180 180 182 182 | 182 183 183 183 184 184 185 182 
SE eee 187 188 188 190 190 190 190 190 190 191 191 192 190 
eee 194 195 196 198 | 200] 203] 211 214 | 213 | 220] 225| 224 208 
eee 227 | 229) 234) 237 | 237| #238] 240] 242] 245 | 247] 249] 253 240 
i ee eee 262 | 257| 258); 261 262 | 263 | 263 | 261 | 260| 258] 258] 257 260 
WPe cab cosenaceecoss 256 | 253 256 | 255 | 254/] 253 | 251 249 | 249 | 247] 246 | 247 251 
ME isa oe SS 249 | 249] 250) 251 254 | 255] 257] 258] 261 262 | 264] 266 256 
| EE eT: 273 | 277 | 281 284 | 284] 283 | 283] 283] 283] 284] 285] 285 282 
ae 288 | 289 | 289) 290; 290; 288] 287] 288; 286] 283] 282] 281 287 
1, arr 282 | 280| 279| 278| 278| 274| 276] 277] 275| 274) 274] 275 277 
er 278 | 278 | 279| 279] 280] 278] 276) 277] 277]! 276| 276| 275 277 
SS See ees 278 | 278| 279 | 278| 277 | 277| 275) 274) #273) 274) 274] 272 276 
_, 2 eee 274 | 274| 275 | 277] 278) 278] 279{| 280{ 280{; 280] 281 281 278 
Cea 284 | 285 | 286| 286 | 287] 286| 286] 286] 286] 287] 287] 288 286 
ee ee 290 | 291 293 | 294] 295] 294] 293] 293] 294] 294] 294] 295 293 
SES See Ae Re fe ie ee 2 Pes (Eee eee ee ee eS Tee 









































1 The Parity Index, as revised January 1959. 
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A New Technique for Estimating 


Forest-Land Areas by Ownership Class 
By R. O. McMahon 


Ownership of forest land has been the subject of continuing research in the United States 
since about 1940, because knowledge of who owns this land, why it is owned, and what 
is being done with it is essential to development of appropriate forest-land management 


policies and programs. 


The accompanying list of selected references furnishes evidence 
of previous work in forest-land ownership research. 


Despite interest in this field, how- 


ever, procedures used in these studies have shown surprisingly little variation. The 
study reported here, which is directly concerned with ownership of private forest land 


in Lane County, Oreg., represents a different approach. 


Specifically, it develops a new 


method for classifying private owners in the county and in other areas where similar 


basic data are available. 


S CONCERN WITH EXTENT and quality 

of forest-land management became more 
widespread, research workers began to realize 
the need for knowledge about individual forest 
owners—who they were, what they did, why they 
owned forest land, how much they owned, and 
how and when they acquired it. Thus, an initial 
need was for intensive survey to identify and clas- 
sify owners of forest lands, as illustrated by (2) 
and (15).* 

But this knowledge about the owner’s identity 
and characteristics did not shed a great deal of 
light on the extent and quality of management, so 
the next step was in the direction of intensive stud- 
ies designed to relate ownership characteristics 
to forest management intentions and practices 
(3, 4, 12, 13, 14, and 16). 

More recently, the approach to forest-land own- 
ership research has been from a different direction. 
Intensive studies such as those referred to above 
are significant but a growing need has developed 
for extensive surveys, which would gather much 
the same type of data but would cover large areas 
with less expense and time-consuming effort and 
would be designed to provide information on 
which land-management policies and programs 
can be based. Typical of this approach are cur- 
rent studies in California, begun in the mid-1940’s 
on a county basis and later expanded to a sub- 
region basis (1, 5, 9, 10, 11). Although these 
studies have not correlated ownership character- 
istics with management practices as yet, it is ex- 


1Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature 
Cited. 





This method may also have application in other regions. 


pected that they will be extended to do so in the 
future. 

Other studies falling in this group have analyzed 
management practices (7, 18, 20). In addition, 
the U.S. Forest Service’s reappraisal report of 
1946, and its 1958 report, “Timber Resources for 
America’s Future,” were even more extensive; 
they covered the entire Nation. The reappraisal 
report related cutting practices and fire protection 
to type of forest owner, whereas the 1958 report 
(TRAF) classified recently cut areas by owner- 
ship on the basis of productivity status following 
cutting. 

As to techniques, the studies show how objec- 
tives influenced the choice of procedures. The in- 
tensive type of survey was concerned with a rela- 
tively small area—parts of one or several coun- 
ties;* hence, data were gathered directly from 
individual landowners, and statistical sampling 
designs were not employed. In effect, the entire 
universe was interviewed. Furthermore, the re- 
search workers were concerned with conditions in 
a given area; they had no intention of generaliz- 
ing results for application to a wider area. With 
extensive surveys, on the other hand, a much larger 
area was involved, and time and funds prohibited 
a 100-percent canvass. Statistical sampling de- 
signs were therefore used, and these designs also 
permitted measuring the accuracy and reliability 
of results. 

Only two types of sampling designs have been 
used in these extensive surveys. An article by 





? The projects reported in (13) and (14) are slight ex- 
ceptions. Each covered an area of approximately 8 mil- 
lion acres, involving 15 and 14 counties, respectively. 
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James (6) discusses the two methods, area and 
line transect, but concentrates on the advantages 
and usefulness of the former. Hasel and Poli (5) 
and Poli (8) describe in detail the line transect 
procedure. This article offers a new point-sam- 
pling technique for conducting extensive surveys 
of forest-land ownership patterns. 


Description of Technique 


The present technique was developed * and used 
in conjunction with a comprehensive analysis of 
the forest resources and economy of Lane County, 
Oreg. (17). Details of this technique were con- 
sidered to be of sufficient interest to merit separate 
publication. 

For the last 25 years, the Forest Survey in the 
Pacific Northwest has gathered acreage data on 
the ownership of forest land in the region, but no 
information concerning the identity and type of 
private forest owners has been obtained. Hence 
this new technique was designed to obtain a break- 
down of private ownership acreage figures by class 
of owner for the Lane County study, and to de- 
velop and test a technique that could be used else- 
where in the Pacific Northwest. 

This was done by (1) identifying private for- 
est-land owners by name, (2) classifying them 
according to whether they were industrial, farm, 
or nonfarm owners,‘ and (3) estimating the extent 
of forest ownership by stand-size classes within 
each owner class. Accomplishing this within the 
limitations imposed by available time and funds 
required some sort of statistical sampling design. 
Therefore, previous studies (5, 6, 7, 18) using 
either the area or line transect method were 
analyzed. 

It soon became apparent that neither method 
was suited to the objectives of this study. The 
universe of the present study was narrowly de- 
fined to include only owners of private commer- 
cial forest land, whereas the area and line transect 
methods include in their universes all landown- 
ers—public and private, forest and nonforest. For 
this reason, the analysis of results would have 
been unduly complicated had either of these 
methods been used. 


*F. A. Johnson, chief of the statistical section at the 
Pacific Northwest Station, helped greatly in developing 
the technique and in computing results. 

* For reasons discussed later, farm and nonfarm owners 
were combined in the final classification. 
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After careful consideration, a random point- 
sampling technique was devised; it excluded from 
the sample all elements foreign to the universe. 
Use of the procedure in this study required an 
up-to-date Forest Survey type map of the county 
and township sheets showing in-place ownership 
of all public and private land. These two items 
are the basis for Forest Survey acreage estimates 
of forest and nonforest land within a county. 

The following steps outline the technique in 
detail : 

1. A numbered list of townships in the county 
was prepared, excluding those that contained no 
private land. Then three numbers were drawn 
from a table of random numbers to designate 
(a) a township, (0) a section in that township, 
and (ce) a “forty” in that section. The center of 
the “forty” became the sample point for this 
study. 

2. This point was then checked on the owner- 
ship sheets to determine whether or not it fell on 
privately owned land. If not, the point was dis- 
carded and another drawn. 

3. Points that fell on private land were next 
checked against the type map and accepted as 
valid samples only if they fell on commercial 
forest land. Steps 2 and 3 were the means by 
which the sampling procedure was confined to 
the particular universe being sampled—private 
commercial forest land. 

4. Each point finally accepted in step 3 was 
spotted in its appropriate position on blank town- 
ship sheets, numbered consecutively, and the 
stand-size class recorded as obtained from the 
type map. 

5. Next the State Forester’s office and national- 
forest district offices were visited to. obtain own- 
ers’ names for all points recorded on the sheets 
in step 4. The State Forester’s office also provided 
a list showing names and forest acreages owned 
by members of the two fire protection associations 
in the county.5 This list became the basis for 
classifying industrial owners ® by size according 


5 These associations are voluntary protective organiza- 
tions formed by forest-land owners, and most of the 
larger landowners are members. All other forest-land 
owners obtain protection under the State Forester’s office. 

*An industrial owner is defined as one who operates 
a timber-processing plant within the county, such as a 
sawmill, green veneer or plywood plant, pulp mill, or 
shingle mill. 
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to amount of forest land owned. The standard 
classification of small (less than 5,000 acres), 
medium (5,000 to 49,999 acres), and large (50,000 
acres or more) was used. The district wardens 
of the two fire protection associations in Lane 
County and the Industrial Forestry Association 
also assisted in classifying industrial owners. 

6. Lastly, the district wardens and the county 
forester classified farm and nonfarm owners. 

These six steps completed the task of selecting, 
identifying, and classifying private owners of 
commercial forest land. 

As this was a new study, there was no basis for 
estimating sampling error and determining a sat- 
isfactory sampling intensity. Therefore, from 
400 to 500 points were arbitrarily accepted for 
reasonable coverage of the county. The following 
reasoning explains why this arbitrary number 
was selected: If 500 points were drawn, 60 per- 
cent should be industrially owned as about two- 
thirds of the private commercial forest land in the 
county was believed to be in this ownership class. 
Thus, 40 percent, or 200 points, would remain 
in farm and nonfarm ownership. This latter 
group promised to be the most difficult to classify 
and would require time spent in the field check- 
ing names with the county forester and district 
wardens. It was further estimated that perhaps 
half of these 200 points might not be classified by 
these men and would thus require on-the-ground 
checking. Two hundred points was believed to 
be the maximum the men should be asked to clas- 
sify, and 100 points was thought to be about the 
maximum for which time and effort could be spent 
in field checking. 

After drawing a total of 1,237 sample points, 
65 percent of these (or 806 points) had to be 
rejected under steps 2 and 3. The remaining 
35 percent (431 points) were thought to be suf- 
ficient for the final sample. Of the 431, 64 per- 
cent were classified as industrial, 20 percent as 
farm, and 12 percent as nonfarm—4 percent could 
not be classified immediately as either farm or 
nonfarm. This 4 percent (or 17 points) was far 
less than the preliminary estimate of 100 points 
that might require additional checking for posi- 
tive classification. The reasoning governing the 
choice of the total number of points proved to be 
accurate with respect to the industrial sector, but 
greatly overestimated the number of farm and 


nonfarm owners that could not be readily 
identified. 


At this point it was decided not to distinguish 
between farm and nonfarm owners because of in- 
herent difficulties in defining precisely these two 
classes in Lane County. Farmowners would have 
had to be distinguished on the basis of the Census 
of Agriculture definition of a farm: a place of 
3 acres or more producing agricultural products 
in 1955, and valued at $150 or more, home gardens 
excluded. This definition would have produced 
a distorted picture by including as farmers a 
great many individuals whose primary income 
came from off-farm sources. The situation in the 
county is somewhat unusual because of the con- 
centration of industry in the Eugene-Springfield 
area and the number of forest industries through- 
out the county.” Many of those living on farms 
work full time in these plants and mills. Farm- 
ing actually is a sideline. Classifying these indi- 
viduals as farmowners would not have given a 
clear picture, so both farm and nonfarm owners 
were combined as “nonindustrial” owners. 


Computation of Results 


Table 1 is the net result of the sampling pro- 
cedure; it shows the number of points that fell in 
each ownership—stand-size class. 

The next step in the analysis was to convert 
numbers of points in each class to estimates of 
acreage. The total acreage in the large industrial 
class and acreages in each stand-size class (all 
ownerships) were known. These totals had been 
obtained independently of this study and were 
without sampling error. To incorporate this in- 
formation in the analysis, data in table 1 were 
poststratified as follows: 

1, Large industrial (all stand-size classes). 
2. Sawtimber (all ownerships except large 
industrial). 
3. Poletimber (all ownerships except large 
industrial). 
4, Seedlings and saplings (all ownerships ex- 
cept large industrial). 
. Nonstocked (all ownerships except large 
industrial). 
This poststratification permitted the calculation 


or 


‘In 1955, more than 200 establishments in the county 
were classed as forest industries alone—sawmills, veneer 
and plywood plants, planing and remanufacturing plants, 
cut-up plants, a pulp and paper mill, shingle mills, and 
pole yards—with an average monthly employment of ap- 
proximately 11,000. 
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TABLE 1.—Classification of sample points by ownership and stand-size classes 


















































Stand-size class 
Ownership class Saw- Pole- Seedlings Non- 
timber timber and stocked Total 
saplings 
Industrial: Number Number Number Number Number 
0 SERS ee See ee aera eae ae ee ee 85 18 3 8 148 
| EEE Se See eee eee sere ere 53 6 38 2 99 
a re ar i i as ara asic ata anil 8 8 10 3 29 
ES Cee ee ete ae ee ee eee eee ieee ee 146 32 85 13 276 
PII oe pede puw cucu eeumndcoesscheceauene 61 46 46 2 155 
PUI 65sc awit o ms madivewonod dome ne mnie 207 78 131 15 431 
TaBLE 2.—Results of statistical calculations for stratum 1 (large industrial—all stand-size classes) 
Estimated Standard Standard 
Sample proportion error of Estimated | error of 
Stand-size class points of total area | proportion area or estimated 
or (P) or (Sz) (A)! area or 
(Sa)!? 
(1) 2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Thousand | Thousand 
Number acres acres 
I sor Beco NE hen Ol Sia ate Seana 85 0. 5743 0. 0406 186. 8 13. 2 
eee Te SS eee ser 18 . 1216 0269 39. 5 8.7 
Seedlings and saplings- - -- - -- Ee ee ee eee mies eter 37 . 2500 0356 81.3 11. 6 
LS BS See eee arn eer 8 . 0541 0186 17. 6 6. 0 
MN atc ee ae kes en toads ee seoee | 148 1 OOO lesewdécecncns Sl re 
I 

















1 Rounded to the nearest 100 acres. 


2 S4 is obtained by multiplying the total acreage in the stratum (325,200 acres for stratum 1) by the respective stand- 


ard errors of proportions given in col. 4, or Sa=325,200 (Sj). 


of acreage estimates within each class, which 
when summed equaled the known total acreage for 
each class. 

Table 2 shows the results of statistical calcula- 
tions for stratum 1 and serves to illustrate how 
data from table 1 were converted first to estimated 
proportions of total area and thence into estimates 
of area. Standard errors of estimated propor- 
tions and of estimated areas are also shown. Col- 
umn 3 shows the proportion that number of sam- 
ple points in each stand-size class (col. 2) bears 
to the total of 148 points for the stratum, and 
these proportions provide unbiased estimates of 
corresponding true proportions. Standard errors 
of proportions (col. 4) were calculated by the 
formula 
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where P is the proportion and v is the. sample size 
or in this instance, 148. 

Estimated areas (col. 5) were obtained by mul- 
tiplying the known total of 325,200 acres by the 
respective proportions in column 3. Standard 
errors of these areas (col. 6) were obtained by 
multiplying the total acreage in the stratum (325,- 
200 acres) by the respective standard errors of 
proportions (col. 4). 

The calculations for strata 2, 3, 4, and 5 differ 
somewhat from those for stratum 1 but are basi- 
cally the same. Table 3 shows the results for 
stratum 2. 

Estimating areas by stand-size class for stratum 
1 (table 2) results in indirect estimates of area by 








































TaBLe 3.—Results of statistical calculations for stratum 2 (sawtimber—all ownerships except large industrial) 





Estimated Standard Standard 
7 Sample proportion error of Estimated | error of 
Ownership class points | of total area| proportion area or | estimated 
or (P) or (S,) (A)! area or 
(Sa) 12 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 





Thousand | Thousand 



















































































s Industrial: Number acres acres 
9 NN ie pth a Be sce hee eset abe 53 0.4344 0.0449 105.1 12.3 
9 AS Sl dr aes a A ae 8 .0656 .0224 15.9 5.5 
— Noningustrial._..........- Bsns cadete cetera 61 .5000 .0453 121.0 12.8 
6 
5 RE ee ooo rea tececteal eae eee 122 1 RP ewcenencncen BE Gece cnccuws 
. 1 Rounded to the nearest 100 acres. 
- be Sz is the product of 2 factors, both of which have sampling error. The formula used in computing it is explained 
in the text. 
. Tass 4.—Estimated areas, with corresponding standard errors, by ownership and stand-size classes ! 
Stand-size class 
Total 
Sawtimber Poletimber Seedlings and Nonstocked 
Ownership class | saplings 
e | 
Esti- | Stand- | Esti- Stand- Esti- Stand- Esti- Stand- Stand- 
mated ard | mated | ard mated ard mated ard Acreage ard 
2 acreage error | acreage | error acreage error acreage error error 
6 q | | | 
0 thousand] | thousand} thousand thousand thousand 
ae Industrial: acres | | acres acres acres acres 
7 $s... s=------.| 396.3] 13.2 | 39.5 8.7 81.3 13.6 17.6 6.0 325.2 20 
eomtm......-...-.| 805.1] 12.3 13.4 5.3 71.3 10.1 7.2 4.7 197.0 17.4 
= re Lees 15.9 | 5.5 17.9 6.0 18.7 | 5.7 10.9 5.4 63.4 11.3 
j- 7T0tel....<- .-| 307.8 | 18.9 | 70.8 11.8 171.3 16.4 35.7 9.4 585.6 29.2 
Nonindustrial_ _ _ a TS | i323 | 102.8 | 9.9 86.3 mF 7.2 4.7 317.3 20.0 
Total___-- on} 408.8 20 | 173.6] 20 | 257.6 2 42.9 20 902.9 20 
1 Rounded to nearest 100 acres. 
2 Zero indicates that corresponding total acreages were known exactly and are thus without sampling error. 
8 
|- stand-size class for each of the other strata. For Sa=/A2S,2+ P2S8,2. 
2 example, an estimated 186,800 acres in large in- in which 
“$7 « awti . F 9 lvec ¢ ctims . 
d pers sawtimber wee 2) en “ sep S,=standard error of estimated area. 
y +42,0 acres 1n stratum 2 (t able 3) ecause tota A=total area in stratum. 
: sawtimber area is known without sampling error _ 
’ ; 4 S,4=standard error of stratum area. 
f (from an independent source) to be 428,800 acres. " ‘ 
; : : P=estimated proportion of area. 
In table 3, the standard errors of proportions (col. 2 nataaiiieall ts etteetinedh cect 
. ~ . . =standard error of estimate , 
r 4) and estimated areas (col. 5) are obtained in the ’ ltd 
i- same way as for table 2. But the standard errors Here S4*, the squared standard error for the 
.r of these estimated areas (col. 6), unlike stratum 1, stratum 2 area of 242,000 acres, is the same as 
are the products of two factors, both of which the standard error for large industrial sawtimber 
n have sampling error. Thus these standard errors (13,200, table 2). This is because the two saw- 
7 are obtained from the formula, timber areas constitute a whole, and logic indicates 
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that the standard error of one part must be the 
same as that for the other part. 

Estimated areas and standard errors for the re- 
maining strata were developed in a similar way. 
Final results of all calculations are summarized in 
table 4. Note that standard errors for the border 
totals in each stratum are zero, because these totals 
are the ones known exactly and thus were without 
sampling error. 


Discussion 


The technique outlined in this paper may appear 
to be of limited usefulness, depending as it does on 
a forest-type map and township sheets that dis- 
tinguish between public and private ownership. 
But these two “crutches” were required only be- 
cause of the nature of the universe sampled. Had 
the universe been different—all landowners in the 
county instead of just private forest owners, for 
instance—any large-scale map of the county show- 
ing townships and sections would have been suffi- 
cient. Under these conditions, of course, the 
universe would be the same as that sampled by 
either the area or line transect methods mentioned 
earlier. Thus, before adopting any one of these 
three methods, someone working in this field might 
want to consider their relative merits to see which 
one best meets his needs. 

The poststratification used in the calculation of 
estimated areas and standard errors was dictated 
not by the nature of the sampling design but by 
the data—certain border totals were known. Had 
this not been the case, there would have been no 
basis for poststratification, but this would not 
have precluded estimates of areas and their stand- 
ard errors. The only difference would have been 
that the border totals would then have depended 
on estimated areas and thus would have contained 
sampling error. 

An advantageous feature of this technique is 
that if the total number of valid sample points 
originally drawn was for any reason found to be 
inadequate, the sample could have been “sweet- 
ened” merely by drawing additional points. This 
would not have entailed loss of time or effort 
already spent. 

An analysis of time spent on this study shows 
that a total of 119 man-hours were required for 
the three operations of drawing points, identify- 
ing and classifying owners, and compiling results. 
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Drawing points took 50 percent of this total, iden- 
tification and classification took 20 percent, and 
compilation took the remaining 30 percent. 
Drawing points may appear to have required an 
unduly large proportion of total time, but this is 
offset by the fact that, once drawn, each of the 
431 sample points was known to be valid. None 
was discarded later for not belonging to the 
universe. 

Identifying and classifying industrial owners 
alone took 85 percent of the time spent on this one 
operation, whereas nonindustrial owners required 
only 15 percent. 

One other feature of this technique was the 
proportion of time spent in the office compared 
with that in the field. Of the three operations 
referred to above, the first and last were carried 
out in the office, as was most of the time spent on 
the second operation in identifying and classify- 
ing owners. Less than 3 percent of the total time 
of 119 hours was spent in the field. This did not 
include travel time, which required less than 2 
days. 

No attempt was made in the study to determine 
owner characteristics other than to classify own- 
ers by type. Such things as age of owner, length 
of tenure, how land was acquired, why it was 
acquired, and educational background—all of 
which have been noted in other landownership 
studies—were not a part of the present study ; nor 
was any attempt made to relate these character- 
istics to forest-mangement practices. Had addi- 
tional time and funds been available, such infor- 
mation would have been obtained, and there is 
no reason why this could not have been done as 
a part of this technique. The effect, of doing so 
would have been to increase materially the 
amount of time spent in the field. 





Summary 


1. Despite wide interest in forest-land owner- 
ship, past studies of the pattern of such ownership 
have shown little variation in objectives and 
procedures. 

2. Objectives of these studies fall into three 
groups: (a) Concern only with identity and char- 
acteristics of forest owners; (4) relation of such 
knowledge to extent and quality of management 
practices of owners; and (c) use of both types of 
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data to provide a sound basis for development of 
land-management policies and programs in an 
area. 

3. Concerning procedures, two groups of 
studies can be recognized: (a) An intensive type, 
which depends on a 100-percent canvass of all 
owners in a specified area and does not employ 
statistical sampling designs, and (0) an extensive 
survey using statistical sampling designs, with 
sample results expanded to an entire universe. 

4. In extensive surveys, only two types of 
sampling design have been used so far as can be 
determined: (a) An area design that takes small 
blocks of land (in relation to total area covered) 
as the sampling unit, and (0d) a line transect de- 
sign that uses equally spaced lines running en- 
tirely across the area concerned. A new tech- 
nique, reported in this paper, has been developed ; 
it offers another means of conducting extensive 
surveys of landownership. It is based on a ran- 
dom point-sampling design. 

5. A major argument in favor of this new tech- 
nique is that it sampled only the particular uni- 
verse concerned—private commercial forest land. 
This procedure precluded the possibility of ob- 
taining elements such as public ownerships and 
all nonforest land, which were foreign to the given 
universe. 

6. This technique is applicable only when de- 
tailed maps are available to define the universe 
being sampled. In this instance, had there not 
been a forest type map of the county and town- 
ship sheets showing inplace ownership of public 
versus private land, the technique would not have 
worked. These two items were needed to define 
the universe for this study. A different universe 
might have required a different map. 

7. The nature of the technique is such that ad- 
ditional sample points could have been drawn 
without loss of time had the original size of 
sample proved to be inadequate. 

8. Officework predominates in use of this tech- 
nique under conditions of the present study. Less 
than 3 percent of the total time spent was required 
for fieldwork, not including traveltime. 

9. Owner characteristics and their relation to 
forest-mangement practices and intentions were 
not a part of the study, although with additional 
funds such information could have been obtained. 
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The Changing Population of the United States. By Conrad Taeuber and Irene Taeuber. John Wiley 


and Sons, New York. 
O THE 1950 U.S. CENSUS monograph pro- 
gram goes the credit for initiating the clear- 
est and most readable account yet presented of the 
growth and changing characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people. The book, which could not have been 
entrusted to more competent hands than this hus- 
band and wife team, has an admirable brevity. 
It is one of the few in which I would join Oliver 
Twist in asking for more. It is safe to predict 
that it will prove to be the most popular and most 
quoted of all the present monographs. Students, 
laymen, and professors will find this the place to 
begin searching out our continuing population 
trends. Only the professional demographer, how- 
ever, will fully appreciate the clarity and the fi- 
nesse with which the authors have woven together 
the strands of their exposition. 

Compared with the two Rossiter monographs 
(1909, 1922) and the Trends Report by Thompson 
and Whelpton (1934) this study is, as the authors 
say, “more modest than its predecessors.” Pre- 
vious monographs featured unpublished and re- 
tabulated census data, along with new applications 
in method. The Taeubers, on the other hand, 
“present broad outlines rather than exhaustive 
analyses,” make excellent use of charts and graphs 
(75) and clear-cut tabulations (over 100). In ad- 
dition, there is widespread cross-reference to other 
studies including the present monograph series. 
Obviously, the authors have chosen wisely for the 
overall view. 

The need that the authors sense for full treat- 
ment of topics and their interrelations in social 
demography place a real burden on the book’s 
length and its organization. Space limitations do 
not permit citation of findings, but the topics es- 
pecially well treated include age and rate of mar- 
riage, household and marital status, education, 
income and migration, both to and within this 
country. Rural-urban shift and the growth of 
metropolitan areas also stand out. Early devel- 
opments are more quickly summarized while spe- 
cial attention is given to changes from 1940 to 
1950. Shifts in demographic categories—the at- 


1958. 357 pages. $6.50. 


tempt in the Census to maintain continuity while 
doing justice to new conditions—are given bland 
treatment—not critically presented. 

The highest level of interpretation in the book 
is reached in the conclusion—a stimulating chap- 
ter on interrelations in development which brings 
the multivariate analyses home to fertility, mor- 
tality, and population growth. The last chapter 
on prospects relates recent trends and projections 
to the future changes that face the American 
population. 

Sometime, somewhere, demographers will have 
to subject the almost limitless descriptive data of 
national monographs to manageable generaliza- 
tions. This is the role of theory, good theory; 
and it is difficult to do. We shall do this not just 
for theory’s sake; but for comprehension and 
meaning. Without attempting to dictate to the 
authors a goal that was no part of their purpose, 
I would suggest two places in which this might 
be attempted. First, we may ask whether the 
complex of declining mortality, declining fertil- 
ity, and declining immigration can be presented 
against the framework of the Demographic Tran- 
sition in the United States? Obviously, this gives 
a certain fit, but it would tend to highlight the 
baby boom as initiating a new cycle in American 
population growth. This involves risk, but is the 
risk any greater than that involved in what we 
once regarded as purely technical analysis of pop- 
ulation projections? 

Second, trends in changing population charac- 
teristics appear to be almost unmanageable until 
they are tested against a hypothesis of the con- 
vergence in American life of differentials—social 
and economic. One need not assume closure in 
such a theory, but it does highlight the one area 
of divergence—the increasing difference in length 
of life that women hold over American men. Here 
the Taeubers score admirably. Convergence is 
listed in the index and is treated at length. But 
until someone sets up an acceptable statement of 
convergence in population characteristics, none of 
us can criticize an official monograph for due 
scientific caution. 
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In conclusion, this reviewer may be permitted 
a little scientific patriotism. The excellence of 
this volume pays tribute to (1) an organization 
which with changes dates back to 1790, to (2) 
continuing official reports extending a century and 


The Agricultural Register (New Series): Changes in the Economic Pattern 1956-87. 





a half, and (3) to a most able corps of scientists 
in the public bureaucracy. If this be demo- 
graphic chauvinism, let us make the most of it, 
for the Taeubers represent a goodly heritage. 
Rupert B. Vance 


Agricultural 


Economics Research Institute, University of Oxford. The Sidney Press Limited, Bedford, Eng- 


land. 234 pages. 21s. 

TUDENTS OF BRITISH AGRICUL- 

TURE will welcome the appearance of the 
first postwar issue of the Agricutural Register. 
Like its prewar predecessors, it represents a re- 
markable job of compiling and compressing into 
one handy reference volume a mass of widely 
scattered material bearing on current British 
agricultural and trade policies. No attempt is 
made at appraisal. As the preface points out, 
the object is to set out the facts for the use of 
those concerned with either the field of action or 
the field of education. 

The facts set out relate generally to the years 
1954-57. By the middle of 1954, the Government 
had returned to private hands the trade in most 
farm products and had shifted from a fixed-price 
system to deficiency payments, or some other type 
of direct subsidy system, to implement most of the 
price guarantees given agriculture under the 
Agriculture Act, 1947. In line with Government 
aims, farm output had been greatly expanded— 
from 128 percent of prewar in 1947-48 to 155 per- 
cent in 1953-54, according to official estimates. 

A brief summary of the Agriculture Act, 1947, 
and the price review procedure that precedes the 
annual determination of the agricultural guaran- 
tees (prices and production grants) would have 
helped the reader to follow the opening chapter 
on the development of agriculture and Govern- 
ment policy. This chapter is in fact almost 
wholly confined to developments in 1956-57. It 
deals with the so-called long-term assurances, em- 
bodied in the Agriculture Act, 1957, which in 
essence limits the Government’s authority to re- 
duce agricultural guarantees and establishes a 
new program of farm-improvement grants. It 
discusses also the 1957 price review, when the 
Government, having abandoned the conception 
of a specific production goal the previous year, 
stressed again the need for a high level of net 
output and economic production, but revised price 
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guarantees in an effort to promote desired pro- 
duction adjustments—more beef, lamb, and live- 
stock feed, but no more pork or wheat, and less 
milk and eggs. 

The next two chapters, which account for more 
than half the book, take up one by one the price- 
guaranteed products. They are a storehouse of 
information, not only on the often intricate meth- 
ods devised to meet price guarantees since decon- 
trol, but also on supplies and prices, subsidies, mar- 
keting arrangements, and other matters affecting 
milk, fatstock and meat, poultry and eggs (poultry 
meat is not subsidized), wool, grains, potatoes, 
sugar beets, and sugar. 

Fruits and vegetables, which do not benefit from 
price guarantees but are protected by tariffs and 
quantitative import controls, receive attention in 
the chapter following. Tariffs and trade controls 
including some trade agreements are treated also 
in the chapter on imports, as are antidumping 
measures and the European Common Market and 
proposed Free Trade Area. 

Topics in the remaining part of the book come 
under the headings of labor, land and capital, and 
inputs. Here may be found information on em- 
ployment, minimum wages, and safety regula- 
tions; land prices and rents, Government-owned 
or managed land, and surveys of “problem” areas; 
farm credit and production grants or subsidies 
not elsewhere described; fertilizers, measures to 
facilitate the use of homegrown feeding barley, 
farm machinery, and electricity on farms. 

Also included, rather surprisingly, in the sec- 
tion on production grants, is a summary table 
showing item by item the Exchequer cost of all 
subsidies arising under all guarantees, both prices 
and production grants. Although the book does 
not so state, it can be gathered from the array of 
facts given that this cost covers most of the cost 
of agricultural support in Britain, in contrast to 
other countries where consumers rather than tax- 











payers bear the main burden. While tariffs, im- 
port controls, monopoly marketing powers, and 
the like influence wholesale prices of certain prod- 
ucts, the British system of price support as a whole 
involves relatively little interference with market 
prices. 





The details of such a system in operation should 
be of wide case history interest, making the inter- 
est in this book correspondingly wide. It is to be 
hoped that there will be succeeding issues of the 
Agricultural Register to carry the story forward. 


Lois Bacon 


American Cooperation 1958. The American Institute of Cooperation, Washington, D.C. 755 pages. 
1958. <A collection of papers presented at the 30th annual session of the A.I.C. in August 1958 at 


Pennsylvania State University. 


HE CONTENTS of this volume are of in- 
terest to everyone concerned with the role of 
cooperatives in dealing with the farm problem. 

“. . . No business group started out with any 
more definite and high-level philosophy than the 
cooperatives did 25 to 30 years ago. However, 
many cooperatives seem to have adopted the 
day-by-day operational vocabulary to the point 
of where they are not very vocal about their 
viewpoints and their philosophies today. This 
seems to be occurring in cooperatives at the very 
time when private profit businesses are becom- 
ing more vocal in regard to their philosophic, 
ethical and social viewpoints.” 


The above statement by Thomas H. Nelson re- 
flects a concern over “viewpoint” which is treated 
in a variety of ways throughout the volume—all 
the way from the extreme idealism of youthful 
contestants in 4-H Club contests to the more ma- 
ture judgments of such cooperative leaders as 
Ezra Taft Benson and Gale C. Anderson. 

Secretary Benson’s concern with viewpoint in- 
volves the relation of farm cooperatives to govern- 
ment when he says: 

“T have little patience with those who complain 
because Congress has at times given special 
recognition to farmer cooperatives—who con- 
tend that farmer cooperatives are socialistic— 
or who argue that cooperatives do not pay their 
fair share of taxes. In this country every citi- 
zen is free to select the form of business organi- 
zation of his choice. He can be an individual 
proprietor; he can be a partner; he can form a 
conventional business corporation; or he can 
organize a cooperative association.” 

Mr. Anderson’s concern over viewpoint reveals 
fear of too much government action when he 
says: 
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. we can lose our freedoms and our liberties, 


our democratic institutions and our democratic 

economics of Capitalism, if we are not alert to 

what is going on in this country and stop this 
trend of turning to the government to solve all 
of our problems.” 

Concern over viewpoint extends to such excel- 
lent success stories as the one by A. J. Jessee de- 
scribing his experience with the Shen-Valley 
Meat Packers, but here it is a concern lest people 
be led to expect toomuch. He says: 

“. . . the association for the past two years has 

been able to return. to producers from earnings 

a Patronage Allocation of approximately one- 

half cent per pound of livestock that they 

marketed through the cooperative.” 

These four samples among many that might be 
cited are sufficient to suggest that an adequate 
viewpoint regarding the role of cooperatives in 
dealing with the farm problem is something much 
more profound than the notion that through co- 
operation farmers are enabled to buy and sell more 
advantageously. Such a general conception 
could include political cooperation; and if so, 
could as easily result in either more or less use 
of the power of government. 

Current developments in vertical and horizontal 
integration attracted a great deal of attention of 
those attending this meeting. Can cooperatives, 
in the face of these developments do as Secretary 
Benson suggests they can, “maintain control for 
farming?” Has D. W. Brooks pointed up the 
current issue when he says cooperatives are 
“going to join the quick or the dead?” Does 
Mueller’s exposition of what is happening to dairy 

cooperatives mean that control of farming will 


‘gradually slip further into the hands of 


corporations ? 

And what do cooperative leaders really mean 
when they say farmers should have more bar- 
gaining power? Do they mean that the only 
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additional bargaining power farmers should have 
is that which comes from banding together volun- 
tarily in sufficiently large groups to enable them 
to buy at wholesale rather than retail, and to ob- 
tain the savings of efficient merchandising? 
This is clearly one conception of the proper role 
of cooperatives, and it includes little or no control 
over supply to provide “market power.” Is it a 
proper function of government to supplement the 
persuasive power of cooperative leaders with the 
governmental power of marketing orders? Is the 
only test of the applicability of such power to a 
specialty product rather than a “basic” crop the 
question of whether it can be made to “work”? 
These are some of the questions the reading of 


Studies in the Mathematical Theory of Inventory and Production. 
Stanford University Press. 


Karlin, and Herbert Scarf. 
$8.75. 


NVENTORY PROBLEMS lie all around us; 

some are recognized as such, others are not. 

In remarking on the ubiquity of inventory prob- 
lems, Arrow, Karlin, and Scarf write: 

“An inventory problem might, for example, in- 
volve deciding how much typing paper to stock 
each month for an office, or how many spare 
parts to keep on hand for a given machine. 
When production is involved, the inventory 
problem might require determining how much 
wheat to plant per year or how much gasoline 
of a certain variety to have blended. How 
much water to release from a dam for elec- 
tricity and irrigation purposes is an inventory 
problem; how many workers to hire for a given 
labor force is another. Inventory problems 
may involve scheduling, production, determin- 
ing efficient distribution of commodities in cer- 
tain markets, finding proper replacement poli- 
cies for old equipment, determining proper 
prices for goods produced, or combinations of 
these elements.” 

To this list the agricultural economist might 
add the problem of optimal carryover levels for 
grains, a subject on which the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has recently published a technical 
bulletin." He might also point out that many 


*Gustafson, Robert L. CARRYOVER LEVELS FOR GRAINS. 
U.S. Dept. Agr., Agr. Mktg. Serv. Tech. Bull. 1178. 1958. 
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this volume raises in the mind of this reviewer. 
They are in my opinion some of the key unre- 
solved issues in the public mind and in the minds 
of cooperative leaders. 

It is a hallmark of our culture that issues such 
as these are being discussed by such a broadly 
based and democratic group as that assembled by 
the A.I.C. However difficult our problems may 
be, the prospect for dealing with them in the 
general interest is heightened by this exchange of 
ideas between operating managers, professional 
research workers, Extension workers, and Gov- 
ernment administrators of programs vitally af- 
fecting cooperatives. 

Bushrod W. Allin 


By Kenneth J. Arrow, Samuel 


Stanford, Calif. 340 pages. 1958. 


problems in the livestock-dairy area are in fact 
inventory problems, although little has yet been 
made of this fact. 

Much of what is known about inventory theory 
is of recent vintage. The field of operations re- 
search, developed largely since World War IT, has 
as its purpose the solution of concrete problems 
that arise in business, government, and military 
activities. As many of these problems are con- 
nected with inventories, it is not surprising that 
the theory has been developed by people in the 
operations research field, and in a way that is par- 
ticularly applicable to business problems. Studies 
in the Mathematical Theory of Inventory and Pro- 
duction is directed primarily to the operations 
research worker, but the agricultural and the gen- 
eral economist can read much of it with profit. 

The book consists of a series of interrelated 
papers that treat the mathematical and conceptual 
problems involved in business decisions about in- 
ventory holdings and production. It is not in- 
tended to be a systematic treatise. Despite this, 
I venture the guess that the first two chapters will 
be widely read as an introduction to the growing 
literature on inventories and production. In these 
chapters, the authors discuss the relation of current 
developments to earlier work by economists on in- 
ventories and present a unified and detailed picture 
of the structure of inventory problems. Common 
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elements in problems of a seemingly diverse nature 
are uncovered, and the stage is set for the more 
technical papers to follow. 

In chapters 4 to 7, the authors are concerned 
with production over time, both with and without 
storage. Given the costs of producing any output, 
of storing output, and of changing the level of 
output, the firm’s problem is assumed to be the 
minimization of costs, in some relevant sense, over 
a period of time. The demand for the firm’s 
product is treated as a known function of time, 
and it is assumed that the firm must meet all 
demands exactly. This special assumption is of 
greater relevance to the industrial than to the 
agricultural sector, but the tools that the authors 
forge are of a wide range of applicability and 
could be adapted to the purposes of those of us 
who are interested in agriculture. 

Chapters 8 to 13 deal with optimal inventory 
policies when future demands are uncertain. 
Here more complex models are considered than 
have been analyzed by previous workers. They 
are largely extensions of the Arrow-Harris- 
Marschak inventory model, which is the root of 
most current work on inventories, including that 
of Gustafson on optimal grain storage policy. In 
two of these chapters, the authors are concerned 
with applications of inventory theory to problems 
involved in hydroelectric operations and in stock- 
ing machine-repair parts. 

Chapters 14 to 17 deal primarily with the devel- 
opment of new mathematical tools for handling 
the kinds of problems that arise when inventories 





are discussed. Several contributions to the theory 
of stochastic processes are made. Many inventory 
problems are so complex that solutions to them that 
can actually be computed are difficult to obtain. 
The material in these chapters lends itself partic- 
ularly to comparison of alternative inventory poli- 
cies as opposed to the computation of a single 
optimal policy. This is extremely useful from a 
practical standpoint, as, in actual situations, we 
are frequently restricted to a limited number of 
policies for institutional reasons. 

Farm management experts and those interested 
in commodity storage policies will, of course, find 
much that is useful in Studies in the Mathematical 
Theory of Inventory and Production; also econo- 
mists who are interested in the supply of agricul- 
tural commodities will derive indirect benefit. 
Many cyclic phenomena in agriculture, such as the 
so-called cattle cycle, have never been explained 
satisfactorily. Inventory decisions by producers 
lie at the heart of many of these phenomena, and 
it may be that more sophisticated inventory models 
will provide better explanations than we have had 
so far. This book provides a basis for developing 
such models. 

Though the volume does not provide an index, 
it contains a chapter that summarizes all the other 
papers in detail. It is a challenging but difficult 
book. Mathematical sophistication and _ back- 
ground of a high order are required to read it 
through, but the rewards are great. 


Marc Nerlove 


Selected Recent Research Publications in Agricultural Economics Issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and Cooperatively by the State Colleges * 


Anperson, K. E. MILK CONSUMPTION IN THE NA- 
TIoN’s scHoots. U.S. Depr. Acr. Mra. Res. 
Rrer. 284,29 pp. Nov. 1958, 


This study discloses the extent of milk services in the 
public schools. Daily consumption of milk per pupil 
averaged 0.7 half-pint in schools participating in the Spe- 
cial Milk Program during the survey period, 40 percent 
more than the average of 0.5 half-pint in other schools 
Serving milk. During the month of the survey, children 
in public elementary and secondary schools purchased 409 
million half-pints of milk. This report shows the con- 
sumption of milk in schools by type of lunch service, re- 


* State publications may be obtained from the issuing 
agencies of the respective States. 


gions, population density, size of school in terms of en- 
rollment, and by grade level. 


Brerman, R. W., anv Case, B.A. FARM-MORTGAGE 
LOANS OF THE FEDERAL LAND BANKS. U.S. Acar. 
Res. Serv. ARS-43-86, 78 pp. Dec. 1958. 


This is a description of Federal Land Bank lending 
from 1950 to 1957, inclusive. At the beginning of 1958, 
the Federal Land Banks held 18 percent of all farm- 
mortgage debt outstanding. Interest rates on loans out- 
standing averaged 4.2 percent, compared with an average 
rate of 4.8 percent for all farm-mortgage lenders. In 
1957, the average size of all farm mortgages recorded by 
the land banks was $9,050. The major purpose of land 
bank loans in recent years has been the refinancing of 
indebtedness, including the refinancing of existing land 
bank loans. 
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BowrrnG, J. R., AND Taytor, K.A. TRANSITION TO 
THE BULK ASSEMBLY OF MILK IN NORTHERN NEW 
ENGLAND. N.H. Aor. Expr. Sra. Buu. 453, 60 
pp., mus. Ocr. 1958. (Unper ConrTract 
Wirs Aer. Mxte. Serv.) 


Describes and discusses the transition of smaller dairy 
farms from can to tank assembly of milk. Under this 
system, milk is cooled and stored on the farm in refriger- 
ated bulk tanks, transferred to a tank truck by a power- 
driven pump, delivered to the dealer, and transferred from 
tank truck to dealer’s tank for processing. Under bulk 
assembly the point of sale is at the farm. Reaction of 
producers, dealers, and truckers to the changeover both 
in prospect and in operation is provided as a guide to 
community farm leaders and agricultural extension per- 
sonnel in the development of educational programs. Spe- 
cial emphasis is given to the potential savings to the in- 
dustry in transportation and assembly costs. 


FOOD MARKETING COMPANIES. 
DIVERSIFICATION AND sTRUCTURE. U.S. Dept. 
Acr. Mxrte. Res. Retr. 291,28 pp. Dec. 1958. 


Shows number of companies engaged in food marketing, 
number of establishments owned by these companies, and 
extent that the functions of these establishments are 
diversified. Companies studied included those processing, 
assembling, and distributing food products but not trans- 
porting them. Only 2 percent of the food marketing 
companies in the U.S. own more than 1 plant, but these 
companies account for 48 percent of the employees and 
52 percent of the payroll of the industry. Only 0.2 per- 
cent of all companies in food marketing owned plants that 
engaged in activities other than those of the parent com- 
panies, but these companies had 30 percent of all employees 
and 38 percent of total payroll in 1954. About 77 percent 
of these companies were engaged in 2 different industries, 
and 23 percent in 3 or more. 


Caret, G. L., Greene, R. E. L., anp KusHman, 
L. J. PACKING COSTS AND GRADING EFFICIENCY IN 


Brigut, IMoGENE. 


FLORIDA AND ALABAMA POTATO PACKINGHOUSES. 
Fra. Acr. Exrr. Sta. Acr. Econ. Mraeo Ret. 
59-7, 37 pp., Dec. 1958. (In Coop. WirH Acr. 
Mxre. Serv.) 


A continuation and extension of earlier regional work 
on factors affecting market quality and the use of me- 
chanical harvesters, report deals with problems in pack- 
inghouse management and is specifically aimed at deter- 
mining: (1) Most efficient methods of performing the 
various packinghouse operations, (2) most efficient com- 
binations of labor and equipment, (3) efficiency of grad- 
ing, and (4) levels of costs according to type of container. 
Data on average costs for the season for each type of 
container and basic data on grading are supplied. In 
this study, costs were divided into materials, labor, and 
other. In all three areas studied, the largest group of 
costs was materials—chiefly bags. 


Davis, G. B., anp Hurcutnes, H. M. costs anD 
EFFICIENCIES IN PEA FREEZING OPERATIONS. PART 
1: vintna. Aor. Expr. Sta. Orec. State Cou. 
Misc. Paper 66, 14 prp., Intus. Jan. 1959. 
(Processep.) (Acr. Mxre. Serv. Cooperat- 
ING. ) 


Compares the costs of plant and field vining on the 
basis of (1) distance from fields to freezing plants, (2) 
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scale of operation—output of clean peas per hour, and (3) 
pea-vine ratio. Cost of vining is a substantial portion 
of the total cost of operating a pea-freezing plant. 
Fisuer, D. A., anp Koreprer, J. M. survey or 

FARM LABOR IN MississtpPr. U.S. Depr. Aar., 

Acer. Mxtc. Serv. AMS-260, 36 pp. [Dec. 

1958. ] 

A survey of Mississippi farms during September 23-29, 
1956, showed a total of 211,000 farms, largely small-scale 
cotton farms. Nearly 60 percent were under 50 acres in 
size, and over 60 percent reported annual sales of farm 
products of less than $1,2 An estimated 628,000 per- 
sons were working on the farms. In addition to 170,000 
operators who worked on their farms, over 41,000 (20 per- 
cent of all farmers) did nonfarm work or worked on other 
farms. About 60 percent of the Mississippi operators re- 
ported some off-farm work during 1956. Their farms were 
the major source of income for 63 percent of the operators 
in 1956. There were also 258,000 unpaid family workers 
on the farms—over two-fifths of all persons working on 
Mississippi farms during the survey week. About a fifth 
of the operators hired additional farm labor. During the 
survey week, 200,000 hired workers were reported. 


GerLow, ArTHUR, AND Moutiins, Troy. RESER- 
VOIRS FOR IRRIGATION IN THE GRAND PRAIRIE AREA: 
AN ECONOMIC APPRAISAL. ARK. Aor. Expt. Sra. 
But. 606,24 pp. Dec. 1958. 


The estimated average investment for land, levee con- 
struction, and pumping plants for 20-, 40—, 80-, and 160- 
acre completely enclosed reservoirs was $7,403, $12,074, 
$20,711, and $38,249, respectively. Cropland was the 
biggest single item of cost for reservoirs of all sizes. 
Data on survey farms indicate that at average levels of 
efficiency irrigating rice from wells on these farms cost 
more per acre than irrigating from 80- and 160-acre 
reservoirs, but less per acre than irrigating from 20- and 
40-acre reservoirs. Only minor changes in cultural prac- 
tices were made as a result of irrigating with surface 
water instead of water from wells. 


Harris, E. S. MARKETING MARGINS FOR BUTTER. 


U.S. Depr. Acr. Mrre. Res. Rer. 289, 45 pp., 

Inutus. Nov. 1958. 

Creamery butter, despite a decline in per capita con- 
sumption, continues to provide farmers with the largest 
single outlet for milk for manufacturing purposes. The 
butterfat from 29 billion pounds of milk was used in 
making creamery butter in 1957—22.9 percent of the 
total amount of milk produced in the U.S. The farm 
value of butterfat used in making butter has fluctuated 
more widely than the retail price of butter. No pro- 
nounced single trend is noted in the marketing margin 
during the 1919-57 period. Extensive changes have 
taken place in the marketing of butter over the years. 
Ten actuai shipments were studied to provide greater 
understanding of the butter marketing process. These 
studies illustrate the variety of services that the several 
marketing agencies perform in processing butter and 
moving it to the consumer. 

Heneserry, W. H., anp Bartowe, R. Property 
TAX TRENDS AFFECTING MICHIGAN FARMERS. 
Micu. Aer. Expr. Sra. Spec. Bun. 421, 28 pp., 
IrLus. 1958. 

Property tax collections have increased about 10 per- 
cent per year in Michigan since 1945. Real estate taxes 
took 8.0 percent of the average Michigan farmer’s net 
income in 1957, compared with 4.1 percent in 1950 and 
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2.6 percent in 1945. Property taxes in 1956 represented 
7.8 percent of the net income of farm operators in a 
sample of Michigan farm account cooperators, compared 
with 4.1 percent in 1950 and 3 percent in 1945. The 
burden of property taxes on farmers is heaviest in the 
areas surrounding large cities and on relatively un- 
productive farmland. 

Hueues, W. F., anp Mager, A. C. costs AND 
RETURNS OF IRRIGATED PEANUT PRODUCTION, WEST 
CROSS TIMBERS, 1953-57. Texas Acr. Expr. Sra. 
Bot. 917,10 pr., Intus. Sepr. 1958. 

Five years of experience in the West Cross Timber 
area of Texas show that wells of low capacity (25 to 
120 gallons per minute) can be used profitably in pro- 
duction of irrigated peanuts. From 1953 to 1957, yields 
of peanuts on irrigated land averaged 34 bushels per 
acre compared with an average dryland yield of 14 
bushels per acre. Irrigation also improved the quality 
of peanuts. It is estimated that irrigated peanut pro- 
duction for these years gave average annual net returns 
ranging from 19 to 33 percent on investments in irrigation 
facilities on the farms surveyed. 

Hunter, J. S., CLement, W. E., anp Havas, N. 
PROMOTION OF LAMB—RESULTS OF A CAMPAIGN IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. U.S. Depr. Acer. Mxte. Res. 
Ret. 292, 58 pp., Inuus. Dec. 1958. 

Studies the short-run effects of a lamb promotion cam- 
paign. Such brief intensive campaigns appear successful 
in moving increased quantities of lamb and might also be 
useful in marketing unusually heavy seasonal supplies. 
To measure the effectiveness of the advertising campaign, 
researchers analyzed wholesale data, conducted studies 
in retail stores, compared retail sales and price data, in- 
terviewed consumers, and studied the general merchan- 
dising practices of retailers with respect to lamb. 
Houtcuins, Wetts A. THE MONTANA LAW OF 

WATER RIGHTS. Mont. Acr. Expr. Sta. But. 

545,121 pr. Ava. 1958. 

Part of the revision of “Selected Problems in the Law 
of Water Rights in the West,” issued in 1942 as Miscel- 
laneous Publication 418, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The completed revision will comprise an overall discus- 
sion of water rights law for the 17 Western States. 


JENNINGS, R. D. CONSUMPTION OF FEED BY LIVE- 
STOCK, 1909-56. RELATION BETWEEN FEED, LIVE- 
STOCK, AND FOOD AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL. U.S. 
Derr. Acr. Prop. Res. Rrr. 21, 128 pr., Inivs. 
Nov. 1958. 


Longtime changes in feed consumption by livestock in- 
clude an increase in the percentage of all feed units com- 
ing from hay and a decrease in those from pasture. The 
formula feed industry has grown increasingly important, 
and feed additives now play a significant role. Feed in- 
puts per head of livestock have increased over the years, 
but since 1910, feed consumed per unit of livestock pro- 
duction, excluding horses and mules, has decreased about 
20 percent. In recent years, dairy cattle received 30 per- 
cent of all feed units including pasture, beef cattle 33 
percent, hogs 17 percent, poultry 11 percent, and horses 
and mules 4 percent. 


Kimpatt, N. D. IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT IN 
IDAHO UNDER THE DESERT LAND ACT. IpAHo AGr. 


Expr. Sra. But. 292, 39 pr., wus. Dec. 1958. 


Three areas—Hazelton, Howe, and Raft River—were 
surveyed. At Hazelton, complete development in 1956 of 





a unit including new buildings averaged $150 an acre, and 
annual net farm income was estimated at $8,547 from a 
150-acre unit and $17,321 from a 270-acre unit. At Howe, 
the cost per acre of development was only $56.26 ; net farm- 
income was estimated at $6,632 from a 300-acre unit oper- 
ated independently from an old farm. At Raft River, it 
cost about $75 an acre to develop a farm unit, but entry- 
men’s experiences were so varied that income possibilities 
could not be estimated realistically. 


Linpstrom, H. R., anp Levine, D. B. A CONSUMER 
APPRAISAL OF IMPORTED WOOL FABRIC IN CLOTHING. 
U.S. Derr. Acr., Acr. Mra. Serv. AMS-300 
14 pp. Fes. 1959. 


A small-scale exploratory study to determine consumers’ 
evaluations of specific features of both imported and do- 
mestic wool fabrics in women’s clothing revealed that 
women in the upper income groups, those with more educa- 
tion, and those whose husbands were in managerial, pro- 
fessional, or sales occupations were more likely to have 
owned and worn clothes made from imported wool fabrics 
than other women. Imported wool fabrics scored most 
heavily in ratings for specific characteristics as durability, 
warmth, and feel but domestic wool fabrics were con- 
sidered to cost less. In evaluating the remaining charac- 
teristics, respondents were equally divided in their opin- 
ions between imported and domestic wool fabrics. 


Manton, W. M., anp ANprerson, C. M. FLAXSEED 
MARKETING PRACTICES AND COSTS AT COUNTRY 
ELEVATORS. U.S. Depr. Acr. Mra. Res. Rev. 
301, 47 pp., mus. Fes. 1959. 


The bulk of the flaxseed crop enters the market by 
way of the country elevators in North Dakota, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota. This study analyzes and evaluates 
the flaxseed marketing operation at country elevators by 
studying the costs and returns under present handling 
practices at individual elevators compared with those for 
other grains. The main objective is to determine the rela- 
tive importance of elevator handling costs, transportation 
charges, and total margin of return over costs on a per 
bushel basis. 


Maruis, A. G. PROBLEMS IN INITIATING A REPORT 
OF PRICES RECEIVED FOR BUTTER BY MIDWESTERN 
creaAMertEs. U.S. Derr. Acr., Acr. Mxrte. 
Serv. AMS-292, 22 pp. Fes. 1959. 

A study of 38 Iowa creameries shows it is feasible to 
report average weekly net prices based on a sample of 
creameries. These prices can be expected to show 
changes from 1 week to another, within one-half cent of 
the true change in the average price, in 95 percent of 
repeated trials. This degree of accuracy is possible be- 
cause transportation and other charges per pound of but- 
ter, paid by individual creameries for shipping butter, 
usually fall close to the average of these charges paid 
by all creameries. Also, prices reported for butter sold 
to receivers at interior points were within the range of 
prices reported for butter sold to receivers at central 
markets. 

Mutter, W. G., Curyst, W. E., anp Orroson, H. 
W. RELATIVE EFFICIENCIES OF FARM TENURE 
CLASSES IN INTRA-FARM RESOURCE ALLOCATION. 
Towa Acr. AnD Home Econ. Expr. Sra. Res. 
Bui. 461, 22 pr., mus. Nov. 1958. (Norru 
Centra Rec. Pos. 84.) 


Reports the results of a pilot study concerned with 
analysis of relationships between some of the conven- 
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tional land tenure classes—owner-operators, livestock- 
share renters and crop-share-cash renters—and the use 
and productivities of land, labor, and capital services 
employed in Iowa and northern Illinois in 1954. There 
was no clear evidence that tenure classes differed in effi- 
ciency achieved in resource combinations. The nature of 
the adjustments needed to approach an optimum combina- 
tion of resources, however, varies between owners and 
tenants. Owner-operators should have used less of both 
land and labor and more capital. Tenants were most ef- 
ficient in the use of labor services, but they were exces- 
sive in capital services and deficient in land. 


Mrrcuett, J. A. SUPPLEMENT TO COMPARATIVE 
ECONOMIES OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF COTTONSEED 
OIL MILLS AND THEIR EFFECTS ON OIL SUPPLIES, 
PRICES, AND RETURNS TO GROWERS. U.S. Dept. 
Agr. Sure. to Mxte. Res. Rev. 54, 71, pp., 1LL0s. 
JAN. 1959. 


This supplement adjusts the 1949-50 cottonseed oil 
mill operating costs and product prices to 1955-56 levels. 
The economies of different types of completely new mills 
(hydraulic, high-speed screw-press, direct-solvent, and 
prepress-solvent) are compared in terms of net revenues 
per ton of seed processed on the basis of 1955-56 operating 
conditions for typical U.S. mills. The analysis showed 
that different types of mills were the most profitable at 
different annual crushes. The conclusions regarding the 
most profitable mill in this report differ from those based 
on 1949-50 data. 


Moors, E. J. EXPANDING THE RETAIL MARKET FOR 
FLORAL PRODUCTS. SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 
U.S. Derr. Acr., Acr. Mie. Serv. AMS-286, 


11 pe. JAN. 1959. 


Food supermarkets and variety stores provide an oppor- 
tunity for expanding the market for floral commodities. 
This report provides information on the marketing serv- 
ices and functions which growers and wholesalers may 
provide to help expand the market. Home use of cut 
flowers and potted plants is a potential area for market ex- 
pansion. The most important problem in establishing a 
merchandising program for cut flowers is insufficient mar- 
ket demand. Potted plant sales have been steadily increas- 
ing since 1955 while sales of cut flowers have declined. 
Other problems faced by mass market outlets are also 
discussed. 


Puiuies, V. B. HIRED TRUCK TRANSPORTATION IN 
MARKETING Livestock. U.S. Depr. Acr. Mxrte. 


Res. Ret. 297, 16 pp., 11us. Dec. 1958. 


Producers spent about $87 million in 1955 for hired 
transportation by motortruck for moving livestock from 
farms and ranches to markets. Over three-quarters of 
the livestock received at terminal public markets and 
practically all of the animals received at auction markets 
are hauled by truck. The report discusses variations in 
length of haul and “for-hire’’ motortruck transportation 
costs by species of livestock, market outlets, and regions. 
For the most part, this report is a source of data rather 
than an interpretive statement. The report deals only 
with the year 1955 and only with services used by live- 
stock producers in transporting their livestock to market 
by hired trucks. 


Popany, J. C. COSTS OF PACKING MICHIGAN 
PEACHES IN 1957. U.S. Derr. Acr. Mxtea. Res. 
Ret. 290,25 pp. Dec. 1958. 


This third report in a series on the costs of preparing 
peaches for the fresh market presents packing costs for 
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farm and central sheds. It was found that farm sheds 
made greater use of their existing packing capacity and 
were able to have lower packing costs than central sheds. 
The cost data are based on observations made in 5 central 
sheds and in 20 farm packing sheds. The bushel basket 
was the principal container used for packing peaches. 


PowEL., J. V., AND Hanes, J. K. costs or MAR- 
KETING APPALACHIAN APPLES. U.S. Depr. Acr. 
Mare. Res. Ret. 300, 24 pp., mius. Fes. 1959. 


The Appalachian area is in a period of transition—pro- 
ducers are putting more emphasis on packing apples for 
fresh markets. This study provides labor requirements 
and costs of seven of the larger producers marketing 
apples with methods and types of equipment representa- 
tive of the area. This information is provided to growers 
to guide them in changes they are making to raise the 
efficiency of their entire fresh market operation—from the 
orchard through the packinghouse. 


PritcHarD, N. T. PRICING EGGS IN CENTRAL MAR- 
KETs. U.S. Derr. Acr., Acr. Mate. Serv. AMS- 
287, llpr. Jan. 1959. 


Discusses ways of establishing prices for eggs in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Los Angeles. As the struc- 
tures of markets change in response to technological devel- 
opments and other factors, pricing systems also require 
adjustment. These analyses are to learn what effects 
these changes may have on prices and the performance of 
markets. This report highlights three previous reports 
discussing pricing eggs in these cities. 


Roy, E. P., anp THomas, W. P., Jk. FINANCING 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF BROILERS IN THE 
SOUTH. PART II: GROWER PHASE. SOUTHERN Co- 
OPERATIVE Series But. 57, 60 pp., JUNE 1958. 
(Aor. Expr. Stations or Ans., Ark., Ga., La., 
Miss., N.C., S.C., anp Purertro Rico anp Agr. 


MxtT«. SERV. COOPERATING. ) 


This is the third report in a series on broiler financing 
in the South. Itis concerned with the extent and methods 
of financing broiler production by the growers, whose job 
it is to raise broilers to marketable size. The two previous 
studies have discussed the dealers and lending agencies. 


Sorgerc, E. D. THE WHY AND HOW OF RURAL ZON- 
inc. U.S. Derr. Acr. Inrorm. But. 196, 58 pp., 


Intus. Dec. 1958. 


A discussion of reasons for zoning, what zoning tools 
are available to a community, and how they can best be 
used. Many specific examples are given of zoning ordi- 
nances to meet specific problems. 


Taytor, J. C., anD Brown, R. W. FLUID MILK 
PLANTS IN THE SOUTHEAST—METHODS, EQUIP- 
MENT, AND LAyouT. U.S. Derr. Acer. Mxra. 
Res. Retr. 232, 77 pr., wxius. Nov. 1958. (In 
Coor. Wir Ga. Aor. Expt. Sra.) 


Determines labor and equipment requirements and costs 
for methods used in performing fluid milk plant operations 
when the daily volume handled is 6,000 gallons. Appli- 
cation of improved work methods to can receiving opera- 
tions reduces the cost from $2.90 to $2.68 per 1,000 gallons. 
When milk is received in bulk the cost is reduced from 














$1.36 to.$1.21 per 1,000 gallons. 
are reduced for both types of plant studied by-approxi- 
mately $3.5 -percent when the low cost combination of 


methods is used for handling milk: Cost per 1,000 gallons” 


for handling mfik in a type 2 plant with thelow. cost: 

combination method: is about-16. percent. less than ae 

fora type 1 plant. 

Tayior, J,.W., and Crirron, R..E. 
AND GRADE OF WHEAT STORED IN COUNTRY. ELEVA- 
yors-tIn Kansas. U.S..Derr. Acr., Acr..Mxte: 
Smrv, AMS+291, 14 pp.» Jan. 1959. 
Wir Kawaas State Coinkar.) 


Shrinkage in -21 lots of stored wheat varied from 08 
bushel. 0 -4.2 bushels for every. 1,000. bushels ‘stored. 
Shrinkage losses increase with every-successive elevation. 


Shrinkage cost data obtained-in this study show that with’- 


an average cost. of -one-fourth “ef a cent per ‘bushel -per 
elevation, a 4-year storage program with two complete 
rotations of storage stocks annually would cost about 
2 cents per bushel for shrinkage losses alone. 


Untversiry oF Kansas Bureau or Busrvess: Re- 
SEARCH, MARKETING MELLORINE IN SEVEN TRADE 
AREAS; 2U.S. Derr. Acr- Mrte. Res. Ret:-296, 
41 pp. 08; Dec. 1958: | 


Mellorine is a-frozen dessert made with fats other. than 
milk fat= One of the principal conclusions from the study 
is. that. competition among frozen desserts -seems--to be 
secondary to the competition.among frozen dessert manu- 
facturerss -Sinee the product is essentially local to the 
State in whieh it is made, 
siderably.--Sales of mellorine in the seven areas-studied 
affected by price, promotion, andthe. marketing 
strategy of frozen dessert manufacturers in.each-atea. 
The areas:in which studies 
Worth ; Tulsa's Little Ro 
Oreg. ; Springfield, Hi; 


are 


k ; St. Louis ; Portland-Cervallis, 
und Charleston, 8.C. 


U.S. Aericurrpra, MaArkerine Service. * con- 
SUMER PREFERENCES FOR FROZEN PEAS IN RELATION 
TO STANDARDS FoR GRADEs.. U.S. Derr Agr. 
Mxrve.-Res. Rpr. 280, 19 pr., iis. Nov. 1958; 


Tests proved the three grades ot peas were clearly. dis- 
eriminable by inexperienced tasters: Grate A was pre 
ferred in flavor, tenderness, and color. Grade.B was 
ranked next, and grade C-last. The two most important 
characteristics influencing favorable ratings for all grades 
were tasté and fenderness. These characteristics were 
also the basis for the distinctions eonsumers made betweeh 
grades;. for other characteristics ‘mentioned there +wdas 
little difference between grades. 


U.S. Aericer#ura, Marxerine SERVICE, TRADING 
STAMPS AND-*THEIR IMPACP-ON -FOODPRIcEs.. U.S: 
Derr. Aca, Marte. Res. Retr: 295, 48 -pp., EcLus: 


Dec. 1958. 
Food prices in retail stores that. issue trading stamps 
have increased by an average of 0.6 percent more than food 
prices in-stores that do not give stamps... This relative 
price increase ‘was tess than the value of stamps issued 
to consumers, the difference being absorbed by ec6nomies 
associated. with fricreased volume and by.a decline in profit 
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“JAN, 1959, See % 
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